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Comment 


In my view for better, in some people’s view for worse, opera at 
Covent Garden is sung in the language of the audience. It is not my 
intention to enter into controversy here over the wisdom or otherwise 
of the original decision, but its practice this season gives rise to consider- 
able misgiving. 

To begin with, several of the English versions—of Rigoletto, The Flying 
Dutchman and Queen of Spades in particular—are of the very type which 
the opponent of translation often quotes to show how ridiculous opera 
in English invariably sounds. I cannot feel that Covent Garden’s Board 
of Trustees takes the business of providing good translations as seriously 
as it should, and yet, when you consider the literary men it numbers 
amongst its members, this is a side of opera to which it is very well 
qualified to attend. No translation will be perfect, but that is no reason 
why it should not be as good as it can be made—after all, who but a 
fool, except in opera, saddles himself with a burden he can avoid ? 

Does the Board feel proud when it reads that Hans Hotter, in an inter- 
view he gave in New York, complained that he tried to sing in English 
at Covent Garden, but that anyone would realize how hard it was who 
knew that he had as Hans Sachs to begin the Wahbnmonolog with Craze, 
craze, everywhere craze. \t may be flippant to suggest that Foo/s, fools, all 
of them fools would not only have been English and better fitted to the 
yerman text, but also a statement of more general application, but I do 
seriously think that a body which sponsors such a line in the name of 
opera in English is laying itself open to ridicule. 

This season, we have an additional grouse. Nine out of the eighteen 
operas which have so far been performed have had at least one polyglot 
performance: namely Boris (Weber), Lohengrin, Manon, Bohéme (de los 
Angeles), Traviata (Ebers), Rigoletto (Lipp), Fidelio (Anders, Goltz), 
Magic Flute (Quitral), and Tosca (Menkes). Worse still, Weber, Lipp 
and Ebers sang their Russian ox Italian roles in German. I am the last 
person to attack the policy of engaging suitable guest singers from 
abroad : it is usually interesting, often exciting, and sometimes musically 
valuable. But too many such guests make the whole policy appear 
suspect. In two cases, the singers came at short notice (one of these 
roles could have been perfectly adequately filled by an English member 
of the company), but for many of the others I can find little excuse. 
If Goltz, who is said to speak very little English, can learn Salome in that 
language, surely a Queen of Night might have been courteous and 
diligent enough to do so too. 

There is of course another side to the question. Certain stars—a de los 
Angeles, a Christoff (who returns for Boris in February) or a Weber—may 
bring something to music and drama that would compensate for any 
mixture of languages. But some, though not all, of the other ladies and 
gentlemen, if they will forgive my saying so, are not yet famous enough 
to condescend to an English audience : in a word, their performances do 
not justify the offence against artistic standards to which they contribute. H. 
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A Note on the Staging 


of ‘Tosca’ 
by Denis Mahon 


I write as an art-historian who is much addicted to opera-going, 
‘EF’ arnese di pittore questo ?’ asks Scarpia, flourishing the fan: ‘is this the 
sort of thing a painter uses?” I want to ask a rather similar question about 
Mario Cavaradossi’s strange activities in Sant’Andrea : is this the sort of 
thing a painter would do? No reference to the plot, of course—merely 
the staging. 

We are frequently called upon to believe that Cavaradossi is employed 
in painting a large easel picture on canvas. But why, an incorrigible 
verista might enquire, does he not carry out this task in his studio, where 
he could have better light and avoid being disturbed by bystanders and 
religious ceremonies ? And why (if he is really so eccentric as to wish 
to make use of a church in this way) do the obliging religious authorities 
appear to aid and abet him in this curious conduct by permitting the 
erection of a dais which (though the canvas is solemnly placed upon it) 
serves no intelligible purpose whatsoever ? 

The answer to these questions can only be that Cavaradossi should 
actually be engaged in painting in fresco on the plaster of the wall itself, 
and that the temporary wooden construction is quite simply a scaffolding 
to enable him to get at it. The error of innumerable designers of the 
scenery of Act I originates from the fact that the stage directions are 
loosely expressed, due in its turn to failure in appreciating the technical 
implications on the part of Illica and Giacosa (Puccini’s librettists) and, 
to a lesser extent, on the part of Victorien Sardou (who wrote the original 
play). Sardou does however provide us with a plausible explanation of 
the painter’s presence in the church. In the play (which of course under- 
goes very considerable transformation in the opera libretto) Cavaradossi 
vouchsafes the information to Angelotti that he had lived in Paris through- 
out the revolution, and had been a pupil of Jacques-Louis David (scene 
painters, please note : any work purporting to be by Cavaradossi should 
be in a cold and markedly neo-classical style). The fact that David was a 
revolutionary and indeed a member of the convention was well known, 
and (Cavaradossi feared) might have led to suspicions falling upon him- 
self. He has however hit on a subterfuge whereby he might be left in 
peace in Rome—with Floria Tosca. He made an offer to the church 
authorities to paint the wall (‘ce mur-la’) for nothing; ‘ce pieux 
dévouement a conjuré l’orage,’ he tells Angelotti. The specific reference 
to the wall reappears when Tosca notices the figure for which the 
Marchesa Attavanti has served as model, Floria: ‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est 
encore que cette femme-la?”’ Mario; ‘Cette femme?’ F.; ‘ La, |a, 
sur le mur?” M.: ‘Ah! la blonde?’ F,: ‘Non!... La rousse ?’ 
M.:‘ C’est Marie-Madeleine. Comment la trouves-tu?’ F, : ‘ Trop jolie.’ 
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When we turn to the stage setting for the original production of the 
play in 1887 (repeated in the revival of 1909) we find that the scaffolding 
is shown abutting directly against the wall; and, since there is even a 
second platform at a higher level, accessible by means of a tall ladder (not 
of course used by Cavaradossi during the action), the wooden construction 
almost reaches the proscenium arch. In his account of the scene Sardou 
does however introduce an element of confusion by inattentively 
describing the painting as ‘ une toile,’ and this misleading inference is 
taken up in their libretto by Illica and Giacosa who use ‘ quadro’ 
(= roughly picture) rather than ‘ pittura ’’(— painting). This is accounted 
for by the fact that the two terms are normally interchangeable ; it 
escaped the librettists that the present occasion is a pretty clear exception 
to the practice. It may be added that the English translation introduces 
an easel both into the stage directions and the libretto, though there is no 
mention of ‘ un cavalletto ’ in the Italian. 

I do not think it can be doubted that if Puccini’s attention has been 
drawn to the facts he would have insisted on the reasons for Cavaradossi’s 
presence in the church being made as plausibly self-evident as possible. 
In short, Cavaradossi should be represented as carrying out wall paintings 
on plaster in neo-classical style, with the help of a scaffolding ; an agree- 
able touch of realism would be added if some of the surface were to be 
* left white,’ particularly near the head which he is supposed to have just 
completed. Having disposed of this, we may turn for a few moments to 
a topic which the reader is invited to take with no more than a dash of 
seriousness. 

The buildings in which the action of the opera is specifically stated to 
take place actually exist, and it might be amusing (since we are concerned 
with one of the classics of ver/smo) to take a look at them. Sardou des- 
cribes his church in Act | quite clearly: ‘ L’église Saint-Andréa des 
Jésuites 4 Rome. Architecture du Bernin.” Obviously Sant’ Andrea al 
Quirinale is intended, but this promising start is marred by the statement 
‘la vue est prise du transept de droite.’ It is of course a fact that the 
requirements of the plot are best served by placing the scene in a transept, 
and the original designer carried out these instructions in a more or less 
Berninesque style. Unfortunately Sant’Andrea al Quirinale is a small 
church quite bereft of transepts, being oval in ground plan, and this (if 
not mere vagueness) may have been the reason for the transfer by Illica 
and Giacosa to another Roman church dedicated to Saint Andrew, 
namely, the large Sant’ Andrea della Valle (where, however, as misfortune 
would have it, the stunted transepts turn out to be quite unsuitable for 
our purposes !). Never mind ; I still hope to come across a non-ltalian 
designer who shows that he is familiar with the white and gold stucco 
decorations of Sant’Andrea. He could cunningly prolong its right transept 
in the same general style as the apse, or, if an apse is required, what better 
than Sant’ Andrea’s own, with a suggestion of the frescoes of Domenichino 
and Preti? But in any case, since Sant’Andrea della Valle is a sufficiently 
celebrated church of the seventeenth century, a Gothic setting (of which 
indeed there would be no danger in an Italian production) should always 
be avoided. 
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In Sardou’s play Scarpia’s apartment is in the Castel Sant’Angelo, and 
the Palazzo Farnese is only required for a reception, which took place 
against an adaptation (rather horribly caricatured) of the famous Galleria 
Farnese, frescoed by the Carracci. The Galleria is far too big for the 
operatic Scarpia’s purposes ; and indeed it would most certainly have 
been in use for the festivities. Moreover Illica and Giacosa describe his 
room as facing the courtyard, which, in view of architectural and other 
limitations (including the possibility of the sound of Tosca’s voice 
carrying through certain open doors and windows) makes it probable 
that Scarpia is eating his supper in the so-called Camerino. This, a 
relatively small room with a ceiling frescoed by Annibale Carracci, has 
an elegance which would have appealed to Scarpia ; very well, why not 
base the stage setting of Act II on the Camerino ? Unfortunately a good 
deal of diplomacy is required, for the Palazzo is now the French Embassy. 
\t one time the Camerino was the Ambassador’s private study. Now it is 
used by secretaries, so perhaps an enterprising artist will succeed one of 
these days in making some sketches and taking some photographs ; then 
we may see the curtain rise on Scarpia sipping his choice sherry under a 
corner of Annibale’s ceiling. Who knows ? 

Act III, the platform at the top of the Castel Sant’Angelo, presents no 
difficulties and is usually suggested well enough, though the proportions 
of the dome of St. Peter’s are sometimes disturbingly grotesque. It is 
pleasant to be reminded by Puccini that at this period (1800) the fields 
(‘ prati di castello ’) were still within a pebble’s throw of the fortress. 

In the SADLER’S WELLS setting the writer’s objections to the canvas, the 
easel, and the dais were most handsomely met, almost for the first time 
in England ; but, in spite of this good example, it must be remembered 
that the misleading word ‘ easel ’ still appears in the English translation 
of the stage directions, and so continues to threaten the resurrection of 
the offending paraphernalia. 

The Sadler’s Wells scenes of the first and second acts succeed very 
convincingly in conveying the atmosphere of a Roman church and a 
Roman palace, and this is all that is essential ; that they bear no resemblance 
to Sant’Andrea della Valle or the Palazzo Farnese is of no consequence, 
especially when the stage business is contrived so adroitly. In so far as 
the third act is concerned, however, brickbats must take the place of 
bouquets, for we were presented with a sort of house of cards of warren- 
like appearance rising high above the stage, effectively breaking into and 
filling the sky space, and eliminating the view of St. Peter’s. What 
emerged, it seemed to me, from this particular experiment in disregarding 
the stage directions was that the music of this act is more effective against 
a setting on a large scale with the simplest forms—the vast dome of the 
sky, the platform itself, and a single pile of cyclopean masonry. 

As might be expected, the staging of the Teatro dell’Opera at the 
TERME DI CARACALLA last summer was, in so far as Acts I and III were 
concerned, obviously based on the actual sites. For Act I the apse of 
Sant’Andrea della Valle was used, to a height just above the cornice, and 
including a suggestion of Preti’s fresco behind the high altar. For Act III 
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the rendering of the platform of the Castel Sant’Angelo went so far as to 

give us a reproduction of Verschaffelt’s colossal bronze angel which 
surmounts the wall on the right (this was only possible, of course, because 
there was no proscenium arch to take into consideration at the Terme). 
So far, so good ; but unfortunately the praise due on account of the un- 
exceptionable setting must be set off against the really extraordinary 
mishandling of Cavaradossi’s pictorial activities. 

The confident statement in the programme synopsis that Cavaradossi 
was engaged in painting a Madonna provided a premonition of trouble. 
Readers of last September’s issue of OPERA may remember another 
example of this sort of mistake in the photograph of Tagliavini as 
Cavaradossi (v, p. 38), in which the photographer has inserted a Madonna 
on which the artist is represented as working and, to make matters worse, 
a Madonna in pseudo-Byzantine style, a sight about as likely in the Rome 
of 1800 as a pterodactyl ! Sure enough, the subject which the unfortunate 
Cavaradossi had to describe, in response to Tosca’s question, as a 
Magdalen was in fact an obvious Madonna. Not only that, but it was of a 
type recognizable at a considerable distance by the merest tyro in icon- 
ography as an Immaculate Conception. In addition to the discrepancy 
concerning the subject, it has to be recorded with regret that the painting 
was an enormous canvas erected on a stand, which most efficiently served 
to take the greater part of its area out of range of the painter’s brush (he 
could just about reach the feet of the upright figure). He is of course 
supposed to have been recently at work on the head, using the Marchesa 
Attavanti as an unwitting model ; how this was thought to be possible 
without wings, which I did not notice among his equipment, remained 
unexplained. 


Castel Sant? Angelo, Rome : the wall with the bronze angel seen from the front 
(SZ. Peter’s would be to the left of the spectator.) 
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The wall under the bronze angel seen 
from the side, with St. Peter’s in the 
background. 


Turning to COVENT GARDEN, we 
may start by disposing of 
Cavaradossi’s painting. Hitherto 
we have been regaled by the sight PRT 
of a decidedly un-neo-classical 
blonde (her biondexza at any rate 
having the sanction of the libretto); 
this particular phenomenon has 


now been happily superseded by a a 
smaller picture turned away from : ' as 
the audience. But canvas, easel and a WAY 


dais remain as before, utterly in- 
congruous. 

The scenery used in the current 
production at Covent Garden is 
that which has been in service since 
the early nineteen-hundreds, and 
may very well have been seen by 
Puccini himself. It is appropriate and impressive. Though the church 
scene bears no very great resemblance to Sant’ Andrea della Valle, particu- 
larly in colour, the formidable wall in Act III is taken almost directly 
from that which exists on the ferrayza of the fortress, to the right as 
you look towards St. Peter’s. Among the details which bear witness 
to the designer’s close acquaintance with the Castel Sant’Angelo is the 
identical location of the narrow stairway (in the pavement, just under 
the centre of the wall), and the presence of a not very easily identifiable 
object in the actual stone-work of the wall immediately above it. This 
latter is in reality the remains of a carved papal coat-of-arms, almost 
entirely obliterated by chisel blows ; and, curiously enough, I believe 
it is accurate to say that this treatment was in actual fact inflicted by the 
republicans not so many months before June 1800, the date of the action 
of the opera. a 

In the real Castello the right wall is the only permanent structure rising 
above the level of the terrace, and my own impression is that this happens 
to correspond with the scenic requirements from a purely aesthetic as 
distinct from a practical point of view. If there is no practical reason for 
retaining the strip of wall which appears at Covent Garden on the 
extreme left, it would, in my opinion, be best removed, and the same 
would apply to the small hut-like structure to the left. Otherwise the 
scene is perfect, a triumph of appropriate verismo. 

Yes, ‘ appropriate ’ is perhaps the operative word ; I hope, too, that 
the reader will concede that the uncompromisingly realistic standpoint 
which we have adopted in this article is as legitimate when dealing with 
Tosca as it would be illegitimate in countless other cases. 
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People viii: 


Marko 
Rothmuller 


By 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


A natural Slavonic Mausikant, 
with a fund of high spirits and a 
jolly, round face often puckered 
into an expression of comic dis- 
may: that is the Rothmiiller — 
Marko der Dudelsackpfeifer ! — 
familiar to his colleagues, and 
known to audiences too, though in 
parts in which London has never 
seen him. If we knew his Papageno, 
his Schwanda, even his Kothner, 
we might form a fuller impression 
of his versatility. There is an amusing photograph of Rothmiiller and 
Carl Ebert during the Edinburgh rehearsals of Cosi fan Tutte which is 
reproduced in this issue (it ought to be called L’aprés-midi de deux faunes) ; 
it shows Rothmiiller as eager learner, but does not suggest his own 
spontaneous sense of comedy. Yet in opera his dramatic scope is exten- 
sive, and his repertory uncommonly large and varied. There can be few 
singers who have been equally successful as Schwanda and Scarpia, 
Jochanaan and Papageno. 

Marko Rothmiiller is a Yugoslav. He was born, on December 31, 1908, 
in the small village of Trnjani, where his parents kept a shop. Both of 
them were musicians in the folk tradition of the Bohemian and Slavonic 
countries. His father played the fiddle, and various instruments of the 
* Tambura ’ type (a kind of mandoline) ; and in his fifth year, Marko, the 
youngest son, was already something of a tambura player. In 1912 the 
family moved to Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, in order to secure a better 
education for the children. Marko especially profited by this move, 
which enabled him to study at the Zagreb Academy of Music. Here he 
laid the foundation of a general musical culture which is exceptionally 
wide for a singer. He studied the violin, the piano, harmony and counter- 
point ; he collected (and published) folk-songs ; he conducted choral 
performances. Although he also had vocal lessons, it was at first as a 
Kapellmeister that he hoped to make his way in the world. ; 

In 1928 he went to Vienna, where he became a composition pupil of 
Alban Berg. This was an uncommon choice for a young provincial 
musician, and it seems probable that the composer of Wozzeck must have 
discerned some talent in Rothmiiller, or he would not have accepted him 


Above : Rothmiiller as Agamemnon. 
Opposite : as Amfortas. 
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as a pupil. Rorthmiiller’s interest in composition is still active ; he has 
written a Symphony for Strings, and a considerable amount of chamber 
music, including two String Quartets; but, in England at any rate, there 
has been no opportunity to judge of his capacities in this field. 

By this time—his early twenties—the power and beauty of his voice 
began to attract attention. His Vienna singing teachers were Regina Weiss 
and Kammersanger Franz Steiner. During his last year as a student 
(1931/2) he began to make successful concert appearances in Vienna ; 
his stage career began when he was engaged by the Schiller Opera House 
in Hamburg-Altona. Here, in September 1932, he made his operatic 
debut, under Max von Schillings, as Prince Ottokar in Der Freischiitz. 
After a year in Hamburg, during which he sang some of the leading Verdi 
and Rossini baritone roles, he returned to his native country, becoming 
a principal member of the National Theatre in Zagreb. Here he added to 
his repertory certain Wagner parts, such as Telramund and Amfortas : 
the latter has remained to this day his favourite role. 

Guest appearances were beginning to spread his fame ; and in 1935 he 
joined the company of the enterprising and intelligent Ziirich Stadt- 
theater. There followed a period of thirteen years’ solid activity, which 
proved of the greatest value both to the theatre and to his own artistic 
development. From the first, Ziirich and Rothmiiller were on excellent 

, terms, and it was here that he ac- 
quired his command of a large and 
widely varied repertory. In such a 
theatre, a singer is obliged to 
become versatile ; but it was per- 
haps in Verdi that Rothmiller 
scored his greatest successes. 

One of his first Ziirich assign- 
ments was the title role in Simon 
Boccanegra, and in this interesting 
part, as I well remember, he made 
an extraordinary impression by the 
beauty and flexibility of his singing 
and the warmth and subtlety of his 
interpretation. Boccanegra has al- 
ways been my favourite among the 
neglected operas of Verdi, and | 
had still fresh in my memory the 
Viennese performances of 1930 
under Clemens Krauss, with Maria 
Nemeth as the heroine and Wilhelm 
Rode as the Doge—a revival so 
fascinating that I had been to see it 
three times running. In everything 
that Rode did, there was an 
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Rothmiiller as Vendramin in Schoeck’ s 
* Massimilla Doni.’ 


individual quality which one cannot 
forget, and the clear, ‘ intellectual ’ 
timbre of his voice was weil suited 
to Boccanegra. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the first act of the Ziirich 
performance, I realized that Marko 
Rothmiiller was a performer no less 
intelligent, and superior in the sheer 
Italianate body and weight of bis 
freely flowing baritone. Ever since 
that memorable night, I have 
watched his career with particular 
interest. 

I have been asked to include in 
this article a list of Rothmiiller’s 
parts, and I doso with the conscious- 
ness that it will make stodgy, if 
impressive, reading. Having already 
mentioned his Boccanegra, I may as 
well complete the list of his Verdi roles: Amonasro, Rigoletto, Rodrigo, 
Ford, Don Carlo (Forza), Miller (Laisa Miller), lago, Luna, Renato, 
Germont. Next in number and importance come his Wagnerian imper- 
sonations : Amfortas, Gunther, Telramund, Kothner, Donner, Wolfram, 
and Kurwenal (how enjoyable it was, in Die Meistersinger, to hear 
Kothner’s roulades sung, for once, accurately and in strict time). In 
Mozart he sings Don Giovanni, Almaviva, Guglielmo, Papageno and the 
Speaker; in Gluck, Agamemnon and Orestes; in Richard Strauss, 
Jochanaan, Faninal, Harlekin (.4riadne)and Der Barbier (Die schweigsame 
Frau). All the obvious Puccini baritones, plus Michele in I/ Tabarro. In 
other Italian operas, Dr. Malatesta, Gérard (Andrea Chenier), Alfio, Tonio, 
Figaro, Lelio (in Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose). In Russian opera, 
Prince Igor, Yeletzky, Tomsky, and Shaklovity in Khovanshchina. In French 
opera, Escamillo, Valentin, Dapertutto, Ramiro (L’Hewre Espagnole), 
Claudio (Béatrice et Bénédict). Balstrode in Peter Grimes; Truchsess in 
Mathis der Maler; Vendramin in Othmar Schoeck’s Balzac opera, 
Massimilla Doni (how subtle a character study is suggested by the accom- 
panying photograph of this !). And a heap of smaller parts, such as 
Arcesius in d’Albert’s Die toten Augen, the Police Sergeant in Lady Macbeth 
of Mtsensk, Don Fernando in Fide/io and Krushina in The Bartered Bride. 

It was in this last, very uninteresting, role that he made his Covent 
Garden debut, under Beecham, in 1939. Tauber was singing the chief 
part, and at rehearsal, when one of Krushina’s rare solo passages occurred, 
he cocked his head to listen to the newcomer. “Leider gut!” (Unfortu- 
nately, good !), he declared, with a comical pretence of jealousy. But 
Kruschina is not a part in which one can steal a tenor’s thunder or set the 
Thames on fire, and the war intervened to prevent any further international 
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expansion of Marko Rothmiiller’s career. 

From 1946 to 1949 he was a member of the Vienna State Opera, 
dividing his time between Vienna and Ziirich, and making increasingly 
frequent appearances elsewhere. It was Jay Pomeroy who reaily intro- 
duced him to London. On May 16, 1947, Rothmiiller appeared in Carl 
Ebert’s new production of R/go/etto at the Cambridge Theatre ; “ in half 
an hour,” wrote Richard Capell next morning in the Da//y Te/egraph, “ he 
had made a great London reputation.” Shortly afterwards, his gripping 
impersonation of Scarpia removed all doubt as to his stature, both as 
actor and as singer. During the pre-war decade, London had seen no 
performances of comparable distinction in the Italian baritone roles, 
if we except the few appearances of Lawrence Tibbett in 1937. 

How should one define that distinction? It is not easy, because 
Marko Rothmiiller is above all a very complete artist, one who allows no 
single element to predominate in the complex business of building up an 
operatic character. To begin with, he is a master of make-up, as some of 
the accompanying photographs will show. He cares intensely for be/ 
canto, for a pure legato line, but he never allows this preoccupation to 
stand in the way of the drama ; conversely, his dramatic effects are always 
achieved—as in opera they should be achieved—with, and not against, 
the music. As a composer himself, he invariably sees the point of the 
notes which the composer has written, and does not think, like so many 
singers, that they can be safely disregarded as soon as the temperature of 
the drama begins to rise. Thus, in the Te Deum scene at the end of the 
first act of Tosca, where most Scarpias indulge in an orgy of unmusical 
bawling, Rothmiiller delivers his repeated Va, Tosca with absolute 
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Rothmiiller as Amonasro. 
Photo Erismann, Bern 


precision and a rich variety of 
sinister or ironic intonation. His 
handling of the whole second act 
is masterly: his delicate epicurean- 
ism at the supper table ; his calcu- 
lated ferocity with Spoletta and 
Cavaradossi ; best of all, his sing- 
ing of that passage which used to 
be known as the “ Cantabile di 
Scarpia,” the passage beginning G/a 
mi dicon venal, in which Scarpia 
reveals to Tosca his true feelings. 

I strongly advise anyone who is 
interested in the art of singing to buy 
Rothmiiller’s HMV record of this 
scene, coupled with the Pari siamo 
monologue from R/go/etto (C3689). 
It is easily the best of his English 
records, but for some sad reason it is scheduled for deletion next June, 
although new recordings by him continue to appear. The combination 
of suavity and torrential passion, with that sudden murderous swoop on 
the words me dardeggiava, paints Scarpia to the life. As a piece of singing 
pure and simple, it is superior to the Scotti record made before the first 
war in the prime of his career, in which that great artist finds himself 
obliged, half way through, to transpose the music down by a semitone. 
(By this comparison, | do not mean to imply that Rothmiiller’s Scarpia 
as a whole is superior, or even equal, to Scotti’s—which in any case I 
never saw!) Still more remarkable is the Pari siamo, which too often 
sounds like a long and boring recitative without an aria, but in Rothmiiller’s 
hands becomes a Shakespearean soliloquy, full of dark shadows and 
sudden blazing outbursts. The variety of tone-colour used in this scene 
is well worth attention: for example, the haunted sound of his voce 
cupa at Quel vecchio maledivami, with its long-drawn diminuendo on the 
last two syllables. 

“ The old man laid a curse on me!” For all Rothmiiller’s mastery of 
English, how sadly flat the phrase now sounds at Covent Garden! 
During the last four months, he has been an invaluable member of the 
company, especially as Amonasro, Scarpia, Rigoletto or Jochanaan ; 
but he cannot perform the miracle of making Strauss and Verdi sound 
as pointful in English as in their native tongues. There is also a slight 
alteration in the prevailing colour of his tone which sometimes troubles 
me: an increase in nasal resonance which may perhaps be connected 
with the difficulty of singing in the new language. 

To complete this brief account of Rothmiiller’s career, I should 
mention his Mozart performances at Edinburgh in 1949 and 1950, and 
his many American appearances since 1948, mainly at the New York City 
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Rothmiiller and Ebert rehearsing at Glyndebourne 


Centre Opera, but also in broadcasting and in recital. He has lately made 
his home in the neighbourhood of New York, and we must hope that 
America will not keep too tight a hold on him. It is perhaps fortunate 
for us that, in the baritone field, there is no shortage of native American 
talent. 
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Menotti’s ‘The Consul’ 


By Lincoln Kirstein 


The Consul, an opera in three acts and six scenes, with libretto, produc- 
tion and music by Gian-Carlo Menotti is the most successful work of 
musical theatre in the United States since the late George Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. By successful, is meant that it has attracted steady audiences 
since its out-of-town debut in Philadelphia, nearly a year ago ; it has won 
every available prize offered for works of its type ; imminent presentations 
are in preparation for London, Paris, Milan, Buenos Aires and 
Scandinavia. Only Peter Grimes in recent years has been so seized upon. 
Britten’s music-drama is a large-scale work ; The Consul is, in essence, 
very small, for it was calculated for a run under the commercial conditions 
of the Broadway theatre, rather than for any of our opera organizations 
and while there is no reason to doubt that it can be easily framed in a big 
house, its true dimensions are domestic. At the Scala, for example, it will 
certainly seem more Italianate than it ever did in New York. 

The critical notices were unanimous in its praise. Menotti (one can 
only remember two other composers: Stravinsky and Britten) made the 
cover of Time in four colours, and there have been extensive coverages in 
our picture-press. Mr. Virgil Thomson, the brilliant and acid critic of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, after according the work a warm two- 
columned notice, took all his admiration away in the last sentence, in 
which he allowed as how the work was not musically first-rate. 
Mr. Thomson knows : he has himself written two touching and admirable 
operas to texts from Gertrude Stein; he is an able musician of deep 
erudition and long experience, but when he talks about the first-rate, 
one wonders. 

First-rate, second-rate, third-rate, fourth-rate: Oh gloomy filing-case 
of categories! Certainly The Consul is no Don Giovanni; but when we 
descend from the top step, a few steps down, we are still in interesting 
company. Many of us felt that the final sentence of the Thomson review, 
coming from a voice which to Americans perhaps most closely resembles 
Mr. Ernest Newman, was so gratuitous a coup de grace, that it was not 
entirely just. For The Consul, in spite of its popular success, is a work of 
distinction, of sincerity in sentiment and of a relentless theatrical efficiency, 
while its force entirely derives from the fact that it is conceived and 
realized entirely in musical terms. It would not be as effective without its 
music. It is immediately legible ; its flagrant devices are continually 
surprising ; its unforgiving story is quite horrible, and yet it manages to 
make one laugh easily and cry shamelessly. However, due to its brush- 
fire triumph, our massive body of intellectual and informed musical 
opinion is solidly against it. Even a gracious visitor like M. Francis 
Poulenc is forced to write : 

“ What a strange success is The Consul... With an astounding instinct 
for the stage, Menotti has served at once as composer, librettist and 
director. From this ensemble results a prodigious cohesion, but one 
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which is not without injury to the music. In my opinion this is a grave 
defect. In Verdi or Puccini the music is always sovereign. Here not. 
But what ingenuity, what strength, what power of persuasion! Seized 
by the drama, an audience of stylish first-nighters forgot, for once, to 
regard one another, left the theatre with red eyes and beating hearts.” 
There is hardly a musician in America (or possibly in Britain, too) who 
would not like to write an opera, and here a few have (notably Marc 
Blitzstein). But most complain they cannot find the proper libretti, or 
when they do, like Blitzstein (or even Gershwin), the book is borrowed 
from Broadway, and the previous non-musical success seems always to 
haunt the musical version. Menotti has written all his words and music, 
and has staged his four highly workable pieces with elegance. Nor is he 
a naive musician, although his idiom, derived from Puccini, is not complex. 
He is visually competent beyond most men with predominantly aural 
gifts. He can construct a sequence of incidents like a good film producer, 
and the films have certainly affected him. But the odd thing is this: a 
worker in the theatre somehow feels called upon to defend his success, 
which surely so far has needed no defence at the box office, because of the 
lack of generosity and the presence of resentment in his colleagues. It 
seems to them insufferable that a work which admittedly is not entirely 
vulgar, musically uninformed although recklessly disagreeable, should 


Maria Powers and Patricia Neway, ‘ The Consul’ in New York. 
Photo United States Information Service 
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have fared better than others which had a higher specifically musical 
content or distinction. 

In 1950, after half a century of innovation in music, as with experiment 
and discovery in the other plastic arts, we have reached a certain plateau 
of achievement where counter-revolution seems to be almost on the verge 
of the revolutionary. Perhaps the remainder of the century will be more 
graced by individual works utilizing the novel vocabularies we have been 
so far given, than of any new movements, pace the twelve-tone workers. 
The Consul already has enjoyed its solid season, like any hit musical play. 
Whether or not it will enter the standard operatic repertory, remains to 
be seen. What is the last work to have entered our standard repertory ? 
In America, none of the later Strauss has stayed. Montemezzi’s L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re is about as successful as Pe//éas. Even Porgy and Bess (possibly 
due to the difficulty of casting a large negro cast) has not become a 
repertory work, yet there are signs not alone from New York City, that 
Menotti’s double bill of The Medium and The Telephone is becoming a 
repertory fixture. 

The Consul is a tragedy laid in some Central European country at the 
present. A patriot, his wife and mother are the protagonists. The Consul, 
as in the Kafka fable, never appears ; only, at the climax, we see his shadow 
behind the frosted-pane of his office door. The Consul (maybe he is an 
American—or an Englishman) has it within his power to grant asylum to 
the patriot, who has committed a political crime useful to the Consul’s 
government but a hideous confusion of inertia, fright, malice and 
procrastination withold the urgent visa. Menotti has chosen a chain of 
anecdotes from personal observation, little genre scenes of an augmenting 
chill. He observed in the official waiting rooms of post-war Europe his 
small vignettes of boredom, fright and ironic disaster, and out of it 
composed a small mosaic of suffocating horror. The characters are locked 
in their obsessive nightmares, so that actually, the fiercely charted dreams 
are more realistic than the inhumane repetition of routine in the impersonal 
consulate itself. 

And Menotti, with a forthrightness which is inspired in its open 
vulgarity, launches his big songs or set-pieces like broadsides, against 
our universal irresponsibility or guilt. The qualities of Menotti’s big 
numbers as art-songs, or as objects for anthology, or as pieces for the 
concert-stage, may be awkward or dubious, but their efficiency in the 
framework for which they are designed is one hundred per cent. incan- 
descent. No one, neither Thomson nor Poulenc, has suggested that 
Menotti had ‘ written down’ to the big public. They only infer he has 
not ‘ written up ’ to the level of a masterwork. Hence, to a great public 
which is not primarily musical, but also one which usually neither 
tolerates unrelieved gloom nor an accusatory sermon straight out of the 
newspapers, the very simplicity of Menotti’s means combined with his 
real indignation, which was the prime impulse, is enormously seductive ; 
in fact, it has so far proven irresistible. 

The New York production was tastefully planned and expertly cast, 
in the genre of the post-war Italian film directors. A new dramatic 
soprano of real stature was discovered in Miss Patricia Neway. While 
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first of all Menotti was bound to find good voices, he rejected any lacking 
pliable physiques or a sense of the exact type which they portrayed. The 
various characters haunting or plaguing the consulate seem to have been 
netted in a midnight raid of the political police. The single relief from the 
tightening disaster is an extended burlesque scene for a variety-hall 
magician, whose bag of tricks backfires into the official hell of the consul’s 
outer-office, and this too, even, is poetically exhilarating for it is sung and 
played with catastrophic and finally hypnotic acceleration. The single 
apparent failure to maintain a very high level of physical excitement is at 
the end of the opera, where there seems to be a certain exhaustion in both 
texture and tension; there are several strands which might have been 
pulled together which are left dangling—such as the failure to utilize 
the figure of the police-agent in the final dream (since everyone else 
comes into the dying heroine’s mind in a choral recapitulation) ; but there 
is something almost right even about this. It is as if Menotti was so much 
in earnest, that all his previous efforts and designs were so urgent, his 
piling up of resounding horrors so packed, that he felt no need to tidy 
them up for a final curtain ; this curtain may be weak, but the audience is 
so weakened in any case that in the general generosity of tears, correctness 
is the last thing in the world to be called for. And its very looseness 
carries with it a certain inevitable conviction ; one cannot imagine 
otherwise. 

Menotti’s next operas, including the one he has been commissioned to 


write for television, are The Leper, The Saint of Bleecker Street and Irene and 


the Gypsies. Their titles must certainly promise the development of their 
narrative line. His world is a consistent guignol, an Italian provincial 
child’s memory of some red and gold opera house, revived from a long 
desuetude. Menotti in a sense is a throw-back to the ‘nineties, but his 
subjects are topical and even journalistic. His scenes are full of genuine 
hysteria, bloodstains expanding on a ripped-off curtain, a shattered 
wind yw-pane, a dream of monsters or falling. Song normally swells into 
the aria of wrath, the lullaby, the drunken hallucination, the mad waltz. 
To composers of a more delicate sensibility, his harsh pretexts seem 
inordinately obvious. But, to Menotti, they are not in the least pretexts, 
and when they emerge with their driving logic, as in The Consul, one is 
promptly persuaded, at least for two or three performances, because the 
impulse moving the melodrama is indeed innocently humane, without 
pretentiousness, almost domesticated in its doom. Menotti has a warmth, 
a wild hopefulness combined with a sharp penetration into the benefits 
of anger that transcend theatricality. That is why he makes such admirable 
theatre. Nor could he achieve it so powerfully save in the terms of his 
articulated scenes and songs. 


The April number of opera will be on sale on March 27 and will 
contain articles on Janacek by H. H. Stuckenschmidt, The Magic Flute 
and The Tempest by A.L. Polak, Oda Slobodskaya by Cedric Wallis, 
and Opera in Soviet Russia edited by Alan Bush, as well as the usual 
Reviews and News. 
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Albert Lortzing (1801-51) 


by John W. Klein 


Occasionally a gifted musician acquires a great and lasting popularity 
in his own country, but for various reasons he makes little or no headway 
abroad. Perhaps the most striking examples of this curious phenomenon 
are Sullivan in England, Massenet in France and Lortzing in Germany. 

It will come as a surprise to many readers to learn that for a hundred 
years after his death Lortzing was the most frequently performed operatic 
composer in Germany next to Wagner and Verdi. At times Mozart ran 
him fairly close, but even in the late thirties there were about 800 perform- 
ances of his works annually. For over a century this versatile poet- 
composer of light opera has proved indispensable on the German Stage. 

This amazing popularity is perhaps a little difficult to explain, just as 
we ourselves find Massenet’s wide appeal in France a trifle mystifying, 
and the Germans generally regard our love of Sullivan as a proof of our 
lack of musical discrimination. For Lortzing was hardly a musician of 
genius ; sometimes he is little better than an unenterprising routine 
composer. On the other hand, he could write pleasing melodies ; his 
orchestration was generally neat and piquant; he had a keen sense of 
humour, too prone, however, to farcical extravagance. 

Nevertheless, he was in his way a representative figure and, in certain 
respects, a complement to Wagner, whose music dramas were not quite 
as universally popular, even in Germany, as is commonly believed. 
Lortzing, in fact, supplied something that was in considerable demand : 
a gay, cheerful, at times charmingly melodious type of opera that occasion- 
ally lapsed into vulgarity, but not too frequently. Above all, it took 
good care not to harrow the emotions. The creator of a pleasant enough 
kind of entertainment, Lortzing has been not inaptly styled ‘ the fore- 
ruaner of the Savoy.’ The youthful Sullivan during his stay at Leipzig 
must have had many opportunities of hearing his operas. 

What, however, strikes one most forcibly about Lortzing is the sharp 
contrast between his lively, amiable work and his harassed existence. His 
music appears to be a thing entirely apart from his life. And what a life he 
did lead, how full of anxiety, suffering and privation ! The correspondence 
of no eminent composer of his age is so pitiful, so unbearably moving. 
\ talented singer and actor, who scored a great success in the réles of 
Papageno and Masetto, he wrote nearly all his own libretti, whilst his 
operas enjoyed a considerable vogue. He was even a capable conductor. 
And yet he hovered perpetually on the brink of starvation. 

‘The poor composer who is dependent on the proceeds of his work is 
doomed!” he once exclaimed towards the end of his career. ‘I am so 
poor that Germany ought to blush for shame, if it had any shame at all. 
God and my family know how hard I have always worked! Oh, if only 
there could be a revolution in the theatre! I would lay a hand to the work 
and help to string up these directors and stage managers.” 

And then follows that most pathetic confession : *‘ My small savings 
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are gone; my bits of silver and 
jewellery were long ago pawned. 
My tiny salary hardly buys us food, 
and I have even to ask for part 
payment in advance. Often I am 
in need of the veriest necessities and 
yet I can not expose my misery to 
the world, for 1 am ashamed—of 
the world! Iam working simply 
for the publishers, am trampled on 
by these hounds, and must allow 
myself to be trampled on.” 

But of this bitterness and despair 
there is scarcely a trace in Lortzing’s 
work, which is almost invariably 
light-hearted and sunny. His best 
known opera, Cxaar und Zimmermann 
(Tsar and Carpenter), the story of 
which he borrowed from an un- 
successful opera of Donizetti’s, 
deals in a jocular spirit with Peter 
the Great’s mostly apocryphal 
adventures in Holland, when he was dividing his time between political 
intrigue and shipbuilding. Lortzing remains, it is true, on the surface, 
but his work is by no means lacking in spirit. The overture is charming, 
with almost a premonition of Puccini, whilst the finale of the first act is 
a little masterpiece of sprightly wit. It is interesting to note that this 
was the only Lortzing opera to enjoy a considerable vogue in England. 
Above all, the Tsar’s romantic song : Sonst spielt’ich mit Sxepter und Kron 
scored a tremendous success. Yet it scarcely reveals the composer at his 
best, for it is more maudlin than moving, whilst its words are inappro- 
priate and incredibly silly. Fortunately Lortzing with characteristic 
resilience soon recovers himself; swiftly he passes from gushing 
sentimentality to the most disarming merriment. He had, indeed, much 
in common with Sullivan, whom he also resembles in being more of 
a lyrical than a dramatic composer. 

His more ambitious works were far less successful. His Hans Sachs 
(produced in 1840, twenty-eight years before Die Me/stersinger) certainly 
gave Wagner a few useful hints (particularly with regard to the envious 
Beckmesser) and in all probability drew his attention to a very effective 
and congenial theme. But poor Lortzing’s unpretentious work could 
hardly hope to compete with his mighty contemporary’s masterpiece. 
It is charming, at times genuinely moving ; but it remains essentially 
naive, both in conception and treatment. 

The same verdict must be pronounced on Lortzing’s romantic ‘ magic- 
opera’ Undine, based on the famous tale by La Mofve Fougué. This some- 
what far-fetched story of the water-sprite who falls in love with a knight- 
errant, seems for some mysterious reason to have appealed to many 
composers, notably Hoffmann, Dvorak, Dargomyjsky and Catalani. All 





Albert Lortzing. 
From the painting by W. Souchon 
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these composers (with the exception of Dargomyjsky) were romantic, and 
so they entered more or less into the spirit of their theme. Lortzing, on 
the other hand, was essentially matter-of-fact, witty, a trifle stolid and 
‘bourgeois,’ without sufficient vision or imaginative. power to deal 
adequately with so fantastic a subject. No doubt he penned a few pages 
of a haunting quality, but nowhere are his limitations more 
painfully apparent than in the work in which he endeavoured to do 
violence to his own nature. What is this but a mere vulgarization of 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, the comic interludes being by far the best scenes. 
For a born romanticist Undine might have been a suitable theme ; and both 
Dvorak in his Rassa/ka and Catalani in his Lore/ey (on a strikingly similar 
subject) have written much lovely and ethereal music ; but Lortzing, on 
the whole, remains as unromantic as Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Nowadays most of Lortzing’s operas (some of which are the veriest 
potboilers) strike us as mere variations on the hackneyed theme of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. The characters are continually being 
mistaken for somebody else ; or else they are clumsily masquerading as 
such. And, in the end, this tends to grow a trifle wearisome. Even 
Mozart, with his wealth of imagination and amazing ingenuity in the most 
unpromising situations, could not make a complete success of the last 
act of Figaro. 

It is true, however, that Lortzing frequently disarms criticism by his 
playful charm or by a touch of genuine emotion. In Der Waffenschmied 
(The Armourer) the hero sings a deeply moving solo : Auch ich war ein 
Jiingling mit lockigem Haar. Were the composer transcends the treacly 
sentimentality of his words and provides us with one of the loveliest 
songs of its kind in all opera. For it possesses not only a wistful pathos, 
but a manly sincerity. The very limitations of Lortzing’s talent become 
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virtues, resulting in a simplicity and directness of utterance, as well as 
a potency of effect, that no amount of skill and erudition could have 
achieved. 

Lortzing strove little to develop his style, but his last important work, 
Der Waffenschmied is, | believe, his best opera, for it is his most personal. 
Written at the end of his short career—when bitter experience had begun 
to mature him—it is more concise, vigorous and expressive than its 
predecessors. Yet even here the libretto is occasionally irritatingly silly 
and vulgar : poor Lortzing could not help playing to the gallery rather 
abjectly at times ; one blushes at the would-be ‘ humour ’ of his verses. 

Der Waffenschmied met with relatively little success in Vienna, where it 
was first produced, and: Lortzing complained—curiously enough—of the 
competition of British (!) composers : i.e. Balfe and Wallace. Balfe was, 
in fact, the man of the hour, and his Castle of Aymon had been performed 
eighty times, quite a record in those days, as Lortzing somewhat bitterly 
admits. It is amusing to note that Hans von Biilow also angrily remarked 
that Wagner and Schumann were being elbowed off the German stage by 
Balfe, “that darling of the blasé courtiers and aristocrats.” Perhaps 
neither he nor Lortzing fully realized what a hard struggle Balfe had in 
his own country ! 

Lortzing’s favourite work was the satirical Der Wi/dschitz (Poacher), in 
certain respects slightly similar to Sullivan’s Patience. It may lack the 
sentiment of Waffenschmied, but it surpasses it in wit and piquancy. Even 
so severe a critic as Dr. Alfred Einstein on one occasion mentions it 
practically in the same breath as Mozart—a slightly debased form of 
Mozart, it must be acknowledged. Yet—though we are continually 
grazing the edge of burlesque—an element of genuine drollery, not 
altogether unlike that of the Papageno scenes in The Magic Flute, ends by 
silencing the voice of criticism. Lortzing always excelled in depicting 
vivacious, roguish young girls modelled on Weber’s Aennchen in 
Der Freischitz, but he had a lighter touch than his master, whose strong 
point did not happen to be humour. 

Lortzing has had plenty of admirers and detractors. He has been 
proclaimed the greatest German composer of light opera of the nineteenth 
century, vastly superior to Nicolai and Flotow ; on the other hand, he 
has been dismissed as utterly negligible, as merely a crude amateur, with 
the most rudimentary knowledge of his art, brazenly appealing to the 
primitive sense of humour of the German public. Wagner treated him 
with lofty contempt as a concocter of merely popular works. Schumann 
remarked sadly: ‘* Lortzing’s operas are successful—to me this is almost 
incomprehensible.” Hans von Bilow exclaimed: “He soon fills the 
cultured musician with disgust,” though subsequently he relented a little, 
admitting that Lortzing had a vivid sense of caricature and a natural 
feeling for stage effect, however much he might be handicapped by 
defective musical culture. On the other hand, Sullivan rated him highly 
and incidentally learnt much from him, though technically he himself was 
better equipped. 

It is interesting to note that throughout his lite Lortzing had dreamt 
of visiting London. A few weeks before his death he called on the Earl of 
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Westmoreland, the British Ambass- 
ador in Berlin, who received him 
with great courtesy, assuring him 
he was an ardent admirer of his 
work. Once again the thought 
flashed through the unhappy com- 
poser’s mind that—like Weber— 
he might overcome all his diffi- 
culties by going to London. Had 
not Balfe and Wallace scored great 
successes in Germany and Austria? 
Why should he not be welcomed in 
England ? But, before he was able 
to reach a decision, he was dead, 
“literally and simply sent to his 
grave,” as Ernest Newman justifi- 
ably remarks, “ by privations beyond bearing.” 

It is sad to think that, if only he could have lived another twenty years, 
he, his overworked wife and their eleven children might have lived in 
comfort. For his vogue was destined to increase with almost fantastic 
rapidity ; no doubt it greatly exceeded his merits, but can we blame 
posterity for trying to make up to him—however belatedly—for the 
callous lack of generosity and appreciation of his contemporaries ? 


Gramophone Records 


GERMAN 
Mozart : Cosi dunque tradisci & Aspri rimorsi atroci (K432) & Per 
questa bella mano (K612) (Italo Tajo: E. Francalanci, viola; & Radio 
Italiana Orch. : Rossi : R30022), Cosi fan Tutte : Prendero quel brunettino 
& Il core vi dono (Jurinac, Thebom, Kunz & Glyndebourne Festival 
Orch. : Fritz Busch: DBz1119), Tannbduser: March & Entry of the 
Guests (Vienna State Opera Chorus, Vienna Phil. : Karajan : LX1347). 
Tajo has chosen two otherwise unrecorded Mozart arias for his debut 
on solo records in this country. K432 was written to a text of Metastasio’s 
from Temistocle), probably for Fischer, the original Osmin ; K612 was 
written in March 1791 for Gorl, the original Sarastro. Tajo sings each 
of them well, but in Per questa bella mano a great chance has been missed. 
Originally, there was an obbligato for double-bass, but in the recording 
this is performed, anaemically and unsuitably, by a viola! Selections 
trom Cosi fan Tutte continue to appear regularly : this month’s instalment 
is not as good as the first of the series, and Jurinac sounds a little tired— 
hardly surprising since some at any rate of the records were made at 
Glyndebourne on days when Cosi was not being performed. Thebom is 
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excellent on each side, and with Kunz singing beautifully and Busch’s 
tempo for I/ core vi dono considerably easier than originally, this side is 
better than the version in the complete recording. If you must choose 
between this and DB21117, take the earlier issue—or, preferably, wait 
for the great Rondo which has I gather been recorded by Jurinac and 
Dennis Brain. Karajan adopts an easy, unforced tempo for the famous 
Tannhduser march. The tune sounds less pompous than it might, and the 
balance of orchestra and chorus is good, with neither in danger of 
swamping the other. 


ITALIAN 

Serse: Ombra mai fu & Sullivan: Lost Chord (Lester Ferguson & 
Orch. : Philip Green : E11482), I/ Maestro di Musica (Pergolesi) : complete 
recording (with Keturah Sorell, Roy Ashton, Leyland White : LK 4035 
L/P), L’Elisir d’ Amore: Quanto e bella & Turandot: Nessun dorma 
(Gigli, Chorus, Philharmonia: Stanford Robinson: DBz21138), Luisa 
Miller : Quando le sere al placido & Werther: Pourquoi me réveiller? 
(Prandelli, Milan SO: Quadri: LX1320), Ba//o: Volta la terrea & Saper 
vorreste (Noni & Philharmonia: Susskind: DA1gs4), Ove//o: Inafhia 
Pugola & Traviata: Di Provenza (Warren, Sprinzena, Motto & Victor 
Orch. : Cellini: DB21135), La Gioconda: Cielo e mar & L’ Africana: 
O Paradiso (Tucker & Metropolitan : Cooper : LX 1329), Andrea Chenier : 
La mamma morta & Bohéme : Mi chiamano Mimi (Scuderi, LSO : Erede : 
C4035), Bohéme: Vecchia zimarra (Caruso: DLi100). L’ Amico Fritz: 
Laceri miseri & Mignon: Connais-tu le pays? (Stignani, EIAR : Tansini: 
R 30030). 

In spite of its radio reputation, Lester Ferguson’s gor »d (though by no 
means exceptional) voice still sounds like an opera singer’s—which | 
mean as a compliment. The voice does not however flow very smoothly 
in the Serse, and the Sullivan song sounds even worse than memory 
suggests it will. I/ Maestro di Musica was written when Pergolesi was 
twenty-one as an Intermezzo to go between the acts of a sacred drama, 
La Conversione di San Guglielmo. judging from the Italian edition of this 
composer’s complete works, the opera has not been improved by its 
English arranger: the order of the pieces has been changed, and the 
translation is one of the most facetious | ever remember hearing. But 
one would forgive any amount of arch dialogue if the music were even 
adequately performed. Instead, we are treated to what I can only describe 
as a travesty of comic opera singing, a particularly ironical state of affairs 
considering that the opera is concerned with the adventures of a singing 
teacher, who, in the person of Roy Ashton, appropriately comes nearer 
than the other performers to fulfilling the elementary demands of style. 
The baritone is most insecure, and the soprano’s shakes have to be heard 
to be believed. I believe this sort of issue will do no one any good, 
neither Decca, nor the artists concerned, nor L/P, nor for that matter 
poor Pergolesi who comes badly out of it all. It is a wasted opportunity, 
as the music, if a little lacking in substance, is sprightly and gay, and 
contains some pointed bits of musical caricature. 

Gigli’s record is a curious and interesting souvenir of what seems 
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to me to be the twilight of his career. Much of the Donizetti 
aria is beautifully sung, but the lovely open sound of the beginning gives 
way to some strained singing later on. Compare this disc with DA797 
if you want to see the decline—inevitable maybe, but still a decline—in 
Gigli’s singing during the last twenty-five years. Turandot has for a long 
while been rumoured to be in Gigli’s repertory, but he has never sung it 
even once on the stage. This is a valiant effort although there is more 
than a little strain at the end. Incidentally, the ‘ fake’ ending is most 
unfair to a composer who is always castigated for being sentimental. 
The best version of Nessun dorma is by Antonio Cortis (DA1075). 
Prandelli provides respectable versicns of the two arias he sings in the 
first of his records to be issued in England ; but the Luisa Miller is already 
available magnificently sung by Schipa (DB1372 Special), and both Schipa 
(DB2237 special) and Gigli (DB6346) have made better records of the 
Werther aria. Noni made a considerable success as Oscar in Ballo in 
Maschera at the Edinburgh Festival, and she has recorded the two not 
very substantial arias of that character. Here is gentler singing and better 
phrasing than in the versions by Ribetti in the complete set. Noni’s 
voice records well and she should make many more records—for instance 
the duet from Don Pasquale of which she and Stabile used to give such a 
memorable performance some years back at the Cambridge Theatre. 
I heard Leonard Warren as lago at the Metropolitan nearly five years ago, 
and formed an impression of an unsubtle singer with a magnificent voice 
rather clumsily used. I had been told that he had improved vastly as a 
singer since then. Unfortunately this record, made recently, might just 
as well have been taken at the performance I heard in 1946. I still feel 
that the singer’s technique cannot entirely cope with the sheer weight of 
the voice, and the singer evidently still feels Verdi’s dynamic markings 
are not worth observing. I would not care to recommend either side 
except as a souvenir of an undeniably impressive voice. There is no other 
version available of the Inaffia /’ugola, but de Luca (DB1340 special) gives 
an idea of how Di Provenza can sound. Richard Tucker, a fine American 
tenor who has sung successfully in Italy and is one of the mainstays of 
the Metropolitan, made this record some years ago. When I heard him 
sing in Gioconda in Italy he sounded considerably better than this disc, 
with its poor recording, suggests. Bjérling sings each of the arias con- 
cerned with a finer line and more distinguished tone (DB3 302), and Gigli’s 
versions are likely to appeal strongly to his admirers and are certainly 
amongst his best recoids. Scuderi’s new record is competent but more 
than a little dull ; it is not hard to find a better version of the Bohéme aria, 
and Decca is to issue Tebaldi singing La mamma morta. The policy of 
the recording companies over historical records remains a mystery. 
They now announce for sale—at 30s. 1$d.!—a recording of Caruso 
singing a bass aria, and yet they carry only 23 other records by the 
celebrated tenor in the current catalogue. The present disc has value 
primarily for the collector, although Caruso sings the aria efficiently. 
Will the companies not consider re-issuing, at a more reasonable price and 
on a normal not a curiosity basis, some records of singers of the golden 
age who were once congratulated in the HMV Celebrity catalogue, on 
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having their voices preserved for posterity? The song from L’ Amico 
Fritz, sung by the Gypsy boy Beppe, suits Stignani well enough : it is 
off the beaten track and is the Italian equivalent of for instance the 
Styrienne in Mignon. Incredible as it may seem, there is no other version 
ot Connais-tu obtainable : Stignani’s smooth singing, though in Italian, 
can be recommended to anyone who wants to hear this music on a record. 
FRENCH 

Carmen: Parle-moi de ma mére (Quartararo, Vinay & Orch.: Jean 
Paul Morel : DB21062), Samson et Dalila: Amour viens aider ma faiblesse 
& Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix (Ripley & Covent Garden Orch. : 
Braithwaite : English : DX1709). 

For some inexplicable reason this is now the only French version of 
the famous Jose-Micaela duet in the catalogues. It is not particularly 
distinguished and the very fast tempo which is adopted throughout 
makes the whole thing sound perfunctory and rushed. Quartararo’s 
rather breathy singing is disappointing and much as I admire the quality 
of Vinay’s voice, this is not the bit of Carmen in which | should have 
chosen to record him. In the Victor album of excerpts from the opera 
his share of the final duet is splendidly sung. I cannot see any reason 
whatsoever for preserving Gladys Ripley’s genteel and prissy Dalila on 
records ; this issue flatters neither singer nor music and is best forgotten. 
In spite of poor recording, the old but complete version of Mon coeur 
Soure a ta voix by Cernay and Thill is still worth buying (LX385). 
Stignani’s singing of both arias (in Italian) is magnificent and infinitely 
preferable to any other solo version. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Eugen Onegin: Polonaise & Waltz (Berlin State Opera Orch. : Leopold 
Ludwig : C4037), Hugh the Drover: Song of the Road & Merrie England : 
The English rose (Johnston & Philharmonia: James Robertson: 
DX1668), Prince Igor: 1 hate a dreary life & Sadko : Song of the Viking 
Guest (Christoff & Philharmonia : Dobrowen : DB21127), Bartered Bride : 
Wie fremd und tod (Jurinac & Philharmonia: Braithwaite : DB21136), 
Goyescas (Granados): La maja y el ruisenor (de los Angeles & Philhar- 
monia : Fistoulari : DB2z1069). 

The new version of the Onegin dances is competent and well played : 
like all previous records of the waltz, this one omits the not unimportant 
parts for chorus and soloists—would this not be worth remedying when 
the piece is next done ? I suppose it is necessary to put The English Rose 
on the back of the best known bit of Hugh the Drover in order to make the 
latter a commercial proposition, but I should have thought James 
Johnston’s vigotous singing would have done that by itself, and that 
something else from Vaughan Williams’s opera—a duet for instance— 
would have made a better coupling. Christoff has so far concentrated on 
recording arias and operatic scenes which were once available as sung by 
Chaliapin. I personally prefer his equally vital and far more accurate 
performance of Prince Galitzky’s song to Chaliapin’s all-over-the-place 
but undeniably exciting recording. The big Sadko piece is in complete 
contrast and equally successful. Somehow Christoff’s rather sinister 
stage personality seems to have been caught in all the records he has 
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made and this one is no exception. Jurinac has chosen for her first solo 
record an aria that is at least unhackneyed and my only quarrel with it is 
that the engineers have not been completely successful in getting the 
actual quality of the voice on to the disc. Even so this is lovely singing 
and her version is to be preferred to Hilde Konetzni’s rather too mature, 
placid singing of the same excerpt. Is this the moment to remind the 
record companies that Smetana wrote quite a lot of music which he did 
not put into The Bartered Bride? La maja _y el ruisenor was originally 
written for piano solo—Goyescas was based on Granados’s piano suite of 
the same name—but I cannot imagine any pianist realizing the atmosphere 
of this lovely night music more successfully than have Victoria de los 
\ngeles, the Philharmonia Orchestra, and Fistoulari. The serene and 
lovely opening is more than matched by the singer’s hauntingly beautiful 
and sensitive vocal line which is later floated on top of the orchestral 
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Book Reviews 


Who's Who in Music (first post-war edition). (Shaw Publishing Co. 
Ltd. 30s.) 

This is the type of musical reference book that the continent (Germany 
in particular) used to produce so well before the war. After having 
glanced at a number of the general articles which range from the 
Performing Right Society to the Royal Military School of Music and 
from the Viola da Gamba Society to the L.P.O. I searched in vain for 
any article on one phase of operatic life. The main biographical section 
of some 200 pages is fairly comprehensive, but there are a number of 
important omissions (the editor does however point out the difficulties 
with which he had to contend in order to extract information from 
reluctant agents and even more reluctant artists !), while the foreign 
biographies are far from satisfactory, especially from the operatic point of 
view. There is a valuable legal section which deals among other things 
with musical copyright and a useful list of musical publishers, associations, 
impressarios e/ a/. We would urge however in future editions that some 
operatic information be included, such as lists of the opera companies 
that function both at home and abroad. H.D.R. 
The Year’s Work in Music 1949-50. (Longman, Green & Co. 25. 6d.) 

This is the third volume to be published under this title and edited 
by Alan Frank for the British Council. It chronicles the important events 
of British musical life for the twelve months from June 1949 to June 1950, 
a period that included the world premiéres of Lef’s Make an Opera, 
he Olympians, Roberto Gerhard’s Don Quixote, the last four Strauss 
Songs, the Walton Violin and Piano Sonata, as well as the British 
premiéres of Angélique, Rusalka and the Spring Symphony. Contributors 
include Philip Hope-Wallace on Opera, the late Ralph Hill on Music 
Criticism (a particularly interesting article this) and Imogen Holst on 
{mateur Music. The illustrations are particularly well chosen and 
altogether this is a valuable little book to possess. H.D.R. 
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Bebind the Golden Curtain by Mary Ellis Peltz. (Farrar Straus & Co., 
New York.) 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild, which is a nation wide organization 
with its own weekly magazine Opera News and which has helped to mount 
several new productions at the Metropolitan in recent years, including a 
complete new staging of the Ring, has sponsored this short history of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, from 1883 to 1950. While not pretending to 
be an exhaustive history of the house, this is a lavishly illustrated book 
and full of many interesting facts, giving the reader a very good idea of 
what America’s leading opera house has achieved under the managements 
of Henry Abbey, Leopold Damrosch, Gatti-Casazza and Edward Johnson. 

H.D.R, 


News 
THE VERDI CELEBRATIONS 


LA SCALA, MILAN. The 1950-51 season opened on December 26 
with a performance of Ofe//o conducted by de Sabata and with virtually 
the same cast as had sung the work at Covent Garden: Tebaldi, Vinay, 
Bechi, Caruso and Canali ; in all probability Mario del Monaco will be 
heard in the part of Otello later this season. 

FLORENCE. At the TEATRO COMUNALE Un Ballo in Maschera was the 
first Verdi opera of the season with Elisabetta Barbato, Maria Benedetti, 
Maria Erato, Gianni Poggi, Enzo Mascherini and Plinio Clabasi; the 
conductor was Emidio Tieri. Serafin conducted Traviata with Callas as 
Violetta, Charles Platte as Alfredo and Mascherini as Germont. At 
MODENA Molinari-Pradelli conducted the opening /da of the season with 
the Brazilian soprano Constantina Araujo in the title part, Dora Minarchi, 
Mario Filippeschi, Anselmi Calzani and Giorgio Algorta. The sAN CARLO, 
NAPLES, began its season on December 20 with a performance of Don Carlos 
conducted by Serafin with Pedrini, Stignani, Picchi, Gobbi, Tajo and Neri. 

At NOVARA the season was inaugurated with J/ Trovatore with Anita 
Corridori, Amalia Pini, José Soler, Ugo Savarese and Ugo Novelli: 
Giuseppe Podesta was the conductor. At papua Raffaele Lagares sang 
the title role in Ofe//o with Adami Corradetti as Desdemona, Biasini as lago 
and Luigi Fort as Cassio: Giuseppe Morelli was the conductor. This was 
followed by J/ Trovatore with Carla Castellani, Lina Zinetti, José Soler and 
Carlo Tagliabue: Arrigo Pedrollo was the conductor. 

The TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME, presented Un Ballo in Maschera as its 
first Verdi opera. T. de Beneducci writes :-— 

The opera was given a superb performance orchestrally under the 
guiding hand of Vittorio Gui. Gino Bechi as Renato proved beyond 
doubt that he had not, as I had been led to expect by reports in the 
British press, lost his voice; and I think he should be given another 
chance in England. I wonder if any present day baritone can surpass his 
rendering of Eri tv? Lauri-Volpi as Riccardo still retains a remarkably 
powerful voice, but is incapable of retaining a true vocal line in high 
passages except one feels by sheer accident. Caniglia gave a beautiful 
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performance as Amelia, especially in the Ma dall’arido stelo divulsa ; the 
cast was completed by Alda Noni, Benedetti, Tomei and Romani. The 
performance of Don Carlos was something of a disappointment with 
Serafin conducting pitilessly from the singers’ point of view for the most 
part. Stignani as Eboli, Gobbi as Posa and Neri as the Grand Inquisitor 
were the most successful soloists of the evening. The rest of the cast 
included Pedrini, Picchi and Rossi-Lemeni. 

At the TEATRO GIUSEPPE VERDI, TRIESTE, the following Verdi works have 
so far been given this season : Ernani with Adriana Guerrini, Gino Penno, 
Carlo Tagliabue and Tancredi Pasero: conductor Votto ; Rigoletto, with 
Dolores Vilsoni, Anna Maria Canali, Gianni Poggi and Ugo Savarese: 
conductor Votto ; La Traviata with Virginia Zeani, Giovanni Raimondi, 
and Aldo Protti: conductor Argeo Quadri; and Fa/staff with Mercedes 
Fortunati, Rosanna Carteri, Miriam Pirazzini, Amadini, Stabile, Capecchi, 
Monteanu, Nessi, Stefanoni and Pandano: conductor Ghione. At the 
FENICE, VENICE, the season was inaugurated with Ernani with Caterina 
Mancini, Salvatore Puma, Tagliabue and Pasero: Votto conducted. 

A new production of Rigo/etto was mounted at the DRESDEN STAATSOPER 
with Manfred Huebner in the title part, Ursula Richter as Gilda and 
\lexander Miltschinoff as the Duke. Heinrich Tessmer was the producer 
and Erich Riede the conductor. 

The MUNICH STAATSOPER gave a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera 
with Maud Cunitz, Irmgard Barth, Kathe Nentwig, Lorenz Fehenberger, 
Hans Reinmar, Rudolf Wiinzer and Georg Wieter ; Eugen Jochum was 
the conductor and Georg Hartmann the producer. 


Great Britain 

The COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY will be out of London during the 
month of March, at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, from the fifth to the 
seventeenth and at the Palace, Manchester, from the nineteenth until the 
thirty-first. The company will return to the Royal Opera House on 
\pril 2. The new Vaughan Williams work, Plgrim’s Progress, will be 
heard on April 26 and will receive seven performances. The producer 
will be Neville Coghill. 

The CARL ROSA COMPANY will present a new opera, John Socman by 
George Lloyd, libretto by William Lloyd, during the Festival of Britain ; 
this is one of the works specially commissioned by the Arts Council. 


America 

THE METROPOLITAN. Curt Weiler writes from New York : 

I/ Barbiere di Siviglia was refurbished under the musical direction of 
Erede with Pons, di Stefano, Valdengo, Siepi and Baccaloni ; at later 
performances Munsel, Merrill, Hines and Pechner were heard. A revival 
of Faust was chiefly notable for the splendid interpretation of the title part 
by Jussi Bjoerling. After thirty-two years’ absence, the Walpurgisnight 
scene was restored—unnecessarily it seemed—for it only served to make 
the evening longer. The music is banal, and Tudor’s choreography did 
little to make this addition more palatable. 
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Welitsch as Rosalinde in‘ Fledermaus’ 
at the Metropoliton, N.Y. 
Photo Sedge Leblang. 


Bing’s third new production, 
Fledermaus, provided the chief in- 
terest in the weeks before Christmas 
with Welitsch as Rosalinde, Stevens 
as Orlofsky,Svanholmas Eisenstein, 
Tucker as Alfred and Brownlee as 
Falke. It was however Patrice 
Munsel as Adele who was the de- 
light of the evening. Rapport be- 
tween orchestra and stage was not 
always forthcoming ; this may have 
been due to Ormandy’s lack of 
operatic experience. 


Germany 

Patrick Lynch writes: —t/bert Herr'ng has played to nine sold-out 
houses in Werner Kelch’s production at the sTADTISCHE OPER BERLIN, 
with scenery and costumes by Josef Feneker and Leopold Ludwig 
conducting. It is to be taken off after one more evening as the Volksbuehne 
(cheap seats organization) will buy no more performances. 

It is difficult to understand those people who find Herring unfunny. 
It is true that the plot itself has that mechanical twist that occurs in 
different guises in countless short stories and ‘ well-made plays’; a 
construction, not intrinsically funny. But an imaginative producer has 
only to look at the date, milieu and list of characters to see that he 
has before him a comedy of 
manners. 

\nd have these carpers /eard 
this music? Much of it is of 
course deliberate utility material, 
and perhaps because it is such good 
Opera it 1s not funny in its own 
right. But played with the action it 
at once manifests what is in its little 
way some of the wittiest writing, 
and certainly some of the most 
pertinent orchestration, in the 
repertoire. This last was as clear 
as the sun rising at the first 
orchestral rehearsal. At the piano 


Svanholm as Eisenstein in 
‘ Fledermaus.’ Photo Sedge Leblang. 
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1/bert Herring’ in Berlin. Photo Heinz Wunnicke 


rehearsals Kelch’s ideas and the actors’ efforts had caused repeated 
amusement. But when Albert’s slow D flat tune was heard on the viola 
for the first time in all its mole-like docility the rehearsal collapsed in 
universal laughter. I have watched every performance from the produc- 
tion box hidden behind the stalls, and each night saw the entire audience, 
or at least the stalls and side boxes, smiling throughout the action— 
except at the children, whose every scene brought uproar. 

Kelch made no attempt at photographic reproduction of English 
village life, but presented the scene in terms accessible to the German 
audience. Feneker’s setting comprised a permanent horizon which could 
be lit at appropriate moments to suggest Albert’s subconscious desires 
and dreams of inaccessible pleasures—a pastiche of Follies Girls, travel 
advertisements, palm trees and telegraph wires. In front of this were a 
lamp-post and wooden fence, profiles of dark, squat houses and an 
equally squat church tower, also permanent, before which the green- 
grocery and tea party alternated. Above the front of the stage ran 
telegraph wires backed by a draped red curtain, which fell at one side. 

The cast fell into three clearly defined classes. Heaven-sent gifts were 
Helmut Krebs, an Albert of Buster Keaton-like apathy suffering the slings 
and arrows of the outrageous tea party ; Fritz Hoppe, a Supt. Budd of 
lanky, stove-pipe majesty with a Kitchener moustache; Hans Heinz 
Nissen, a rosy monument of well-fed hypocrisy with an eye for 
Miss Wordsworth, as Mr. Gedge ; Liselotte Losch, masterful, plumed 
and aquiline as Lady Billows ; Traute Schmidt and Alice Zimmermann 
as Cis and Emmie and Elisabeth Hufnagel as Nancy. All were excellent 
vocally and histrionically. Efficient singers whose make-up did the job 
for them were Maria Reid (Miss Wordsworth), a promising beginner ot 
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great musicality, Herbert Brauer who humourlessly tried to sing Sid 
as Wotan, and Georg Gerhardt (Mr. Upfold), who had one nuance for 
everything—extreme exaggeration. As Miss Pike, Margot Volkhardt 
had a good voice and looked well enough in repose, but was too often 
in the wrong place and kept her words a secret. It would have been much 
better for Emmi Hagemann to have sung Mrs. Herring standing still than 
acting it in the convulsive way she did ; she smothered all her gestures by 
their very excess. This part is a gift to an actress with any self-control. 

Mr. Britten may be amused to know that the T7/stan quotation passed 
unnoticed every evening, despite very pointed production and the opera 
being in the repertoire of the house. He need not, however, despair. 
Apparently alone among English composers he has that cosmopolitan 
quality which keeps him in the repertoire abroad. 


BAYREUTH. Further details about the 1951 Festival are now available. 
As in pre-war years, the smaller German opera houses contribute a number 
of singers to the company, which includes : Bernd Aldenhoff, Dresden 
(Siegfried) ; Hans Berg, Wuppertal ; Frederick Dalberg, Johannesburg 
(Klingsor) ; Walter Fritz, Liibeck (Loge) ; Elisabeth Hoengen, Vienna ; 
Hans Hopf, Diisseldorf (Walter); Paul Kuen, Munich (Mime) ; Erich 
Kunz, Vienna (Beckmesser); George London, Vienna (Amfortas) ; 
Wilma Lipp, Vienna (Waldvogel) ; Christa Ludwig, Frankfurt ; Hanna 
Ludwig, Coblenz ; Arnold van Mill, Antwerp ; Martha Médl, Hamburg 
(Kundry) ; Heinrich Pflanzl, Dresden (Alberich) ; Hermann Rohrbach, 
Liibeck ; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Vienna (Eva); Ruth Siewert, Viersen 
(Erda) ; Giinther Treptow, Berlin (Siegmund) ; Astrid Varnay, New York 
(Brunnhilde) ; Ludwig Weber, Vienna (Gurnemanz, Hagen) ; Wolfgang 
Windgassen, Stuttgart (Parsifal). 

BERLIN. In addition to Adbert Herring, the season at the STADTISCHE 
OPER has included performances of Tristan und Isolde conducted by 
Furtwingler, with Paula Buchner, Johanna Blatter, Ludwig Suthaus, 
Josef Metternich and Josef Greindl; and a revival of Hansel und Gretel 
under Leo Blech with Lisa Otto and Alice Zimmermann. The recent new 
productions at the sTAATsoPeR have included Arabella conducted by 
Joseph Keilberth, with Christel Goltz, Anny Schlemm, Karola Goerlich, 
Joseph Metternich, Erich Witte, Alfred Hulgert and Heinrich Pflanzl ; 
and Lortzing’s Undine conducted by Hans Léwlein with Elfride Trétschel, 
Hilde Scheppan, Elisabeth Aldor, Kurt Rehm and Heinrich Pflanzl. 

DRESDEN STAATSOPER. A new production of Schwanda with Karl Paul 
in the title role, Maria Rolle as Dorota, Werner Liebing as Babinsky, 
Ruth Lange as the Ice Queen, and Werner Faulhaber as the Devil, 
conductor Karl Schubert, producer Berhard Wosien; and the first 
Dresden performance of Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Des Simplicius 
Simplicissimus Jugend with Ursula Richter, Karl-Heinz Thomann and 
Manfred Huebner, conductor Erich Riede, producer Giinther Sauer, were 
features of the first half of the 1950-51 season. 

MUNICH AND VIENNA. Desmond Shawe-Taylor sends a note on some 
productions which he saw last autumn : 

Driving through the pelting rain, in what seemed like mid-winter, 
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down the long Awfobahn from Stuttgart to Munich was, for me, a journey 
backwards through time as well as forwards through space. Munich, in 
1925, had been my first ‘abroad,’ and also my first taste (with all 
apologies to the B.N.O.C.) of real, full-scale, authentic opera. As we 
nosed our way through the dark and the ruins, it was strange to recognize 
sadly altered fragments of the once familiar streets. But across the 
River Isar things were not so different. There stood the solitary 
Friedensengel ; and there at last—with ten minutes to spare—the 
Prinzregententheater. A bomb has destroyed the adjoining restaurant 
which all old Festival goers will remember ; but in the auditorium little 
is changed. The stage curtain, which I seem to remember as blue, is now 
red ; but the wide wooden seats remain, never quite so uncomfortable 
as one expects, I suppose because shaped to owr seats ; and the portly, 
ambassadorial attendants still preside, each over his appointed door, and 
some of them, surely, the identical men I first beheld ? As I was speculating, 
the doors slid to ; the light grew dim ; Daphne was about to begin. 

There can be few auditoriums in the world in which the orchestra 
sounds more brilliant and more solid. And the Bayerische Staatskapelle 
is a very fine orchestra : a few pages of Daphne were enough to decide us 
to stay for Me/stersinger on the following night. The performance of 
Strauss’s opera was almost identical with that desc .bed by William Mann 
in the September number of opERA; so I need not review it in detail. 
The pastoral music, and much of the music for the heroine, is admirable ; 
what pleasure it gives as sheer cunning manipulation of sound patterns ! 
For long unaccustomed to the efficiency and thoroughness of German 
stage management, | was lost in admiration of the staging of the opening 
scene, with shepherds answering one another through the mist and highly 
plausible sheep moving through a defile; and of the closing scene— 
Daphne’s metamorphosis into a tree, which offers every possible oppor- 
tunity for embarrassment and absurdity, and yet was successfully, even 
poetically, achieved. 

For Meistersinger we had the same efficient, though in no way excep- 
tional, conductor, Eugen Jochum, and sets which vaguely compromised 
with a modern style to which this opera is not suited. But the beauty of 
the musical sound came as a revelation. It is significant that the English 
have no word for K/angschénheit, which occurs in every German musical 
critique ; we talk a lot about architecture and tempo and phrasing, but of 
Klangschinheit hardly ever. Of course, it is not an isolated virtue, it cannot 
arise when the tempo is flurried, or when there is bad phrasing somewhere 
in the orchestral fabric. In this Me/stersinger, above all in its first act, the 
Klangschinheit was to English ears overwhelming ; and at least one singer, 
as well as the orchestra, contributed to this result. There are few 
operas which I have heard more often than Die Meistersinger, but 1 have 
never seen or heard a better David than Richard Holm. His recital of the 
modes—that cornucopia of musical invention which dullards think dull, 
and always want to cut—was enchanting ; he phrased the music with as 
much elegance and care as though it were by Mozart. And his acting, 
quite free from the routine ‘ Little Hanswurst’ style, was so easy and 
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Richard Holm as David. 

Photo Sabine Toepffer 
natural that, for once, the relation- 
ship with Magdalena made sense. 
England has seen Holm only as a 
Glyndebourne Belmonte, buttoned 
into an uncomfortable looking 
surtout and singing, it must be 
confessed, not exceptionally well. 
His David is quite another matter, 
and I was not surprised to learn, 
during the intervals, that he has 
been invited to sing the part at 
Bayreuth during the coming sum- 
mer. Ferdinand Frantz was a noble- 
sounding Sachs, not the most 
human that one can remember, and 
a little inclined to neglect such 
musical minutiae as grace-notes; 
Cacilie Reich a too mature Eva; 


and Giinther Treptow a stolid, standard sort of German Walther, who 
had improved out of recognition when, a few weeks later, | heard him 
sing the same part in Vienna under Fritz Busch. I was told that Busch 
had done a lot of work on the part with Treptow ; it was certainly a 
demonstration of the effect a first rate conductor can have on a singer. 
(But this has lately been shown in an unmistakable fashion at Covent 


Garden. 

By the way, the ‘lid’ seems to 
have been permanently removed 
from the sunken orchestra in the 
Prinzregententheater, presumably 
because all operas now have to be 
played there, and a ‘ covered-in’ 
Carmen or Barber would be impos- 
sible. The Residenztheater is to 
be rebuilt, sadly but understandably 
without any attempt to copy the 


be used mainly for plays. When 
I asked, in the offices behind the 
rubble of the old National 
Theater, when shat would be 
rebuilt, the answer was vague: 
“in ten years . . . perhaps.” 


Sena Jurinac as Eva. 
Photo Hans Dietrick 





Maria Reining as Elisabeth 
in Tannhduser 


In spite of the visit of Fritz 
Busch, I struck a somewhat 
unexciting fortnight at the Vienna 
Opera: for one thing, the Vienna 
Philharmonic were away on a 
Scandinavian tour. The most 
welcome event was the appearance 
of little fir-trees on the top of 
the ruined Staatsoper, announcing, 
after the German custom, that the 
roof was at last on. In the 
Meistersinger performance (at the 
Theater an der Wien), Paul 
SchoefHer was the Hans Sachs, 
vocally not ideal, but perhaps the 
most authentic impersonation now 
to be seen; and Sena Jurinac was 
an Eva of delicious charm during the first two acts, whose voice 
did not quite stay the course in the third, providing uncomfortable 
moments in the Quintet. I didn’t care for the Olde Mappe of 
Nuremberg used as backcloth in the final scene. The best singing 
of the fortnight was at the Volksoper: the serenely stylish Maria 
Reining in Tannhduser and d’Albert’s Die toten Augen (an opera 
doubtless in the worst of taste, but all the same highly enjoyable), 
and the fine bass Otto Edelmann in Tannhauser and Don Carlos. Indis- 
position kept Ljuba Welitsch out of the cast of the Busch Ofe/lo (she 
was replaced by Zadek) and postponed her Exgen Onegin début until we 
had to give up all hope of hearing it. Vienna, as usual, was seething with 
theatrical politics. One newspaper published a general attack on Welitsch, 
Reining and Hilde Gueden under the title “ Her Majesty the Prima 
Donna ”—only to climb down, abjectly, on the following day. Under- 
neath all the malicious gossip, it does seem that the opera, like Covent 
Garden, is in need of a strong and authoritative musician at its head ; 


and there are rumours that the position has been offered to Fritz Busch. 


Ireland 

The DUBLIN GRAND OPERA COMPANY presented a three weeks’ season 
at the Gaiety Theatre, from December 4 to 20. The repertory 
included performances of I/ Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Faust, 
Don Carlos and Tosca. This latter work was, according to all reports, the 
highlight of the season with a trio of singers who regularly sing the work 
in Holland, Gré Brouwenstijn, Franz Vroons and Otakar Krauss. 
James M. Doyle conducted. Other artists included Patricia Black, Minnia 
Bower, Serafina di Leo, Marjorie Field, Amy Shuard, Hervey Alan, Bruce 
Dargavel, Howell Glynne, Roderick Jones, Rowland Jones, James 
Johnston and Robert Thomas. Vilem Tausky was the associate conductor. 
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Otakar Kraus and Gré Brouwenstijn in‘ Tosca’ in Dublin. 
Photo Jas. D. O’ Callaghan 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. The season which opened as reported on page 188 
with O/e//o has so far included performances of Tannhduser under Karajan 
with Schwarzkopf, Cavelti, Beirer, Braun and Frick; Andrea Chenier 
under de Sabata with Caniglia, del Monaco, Taddei and Zanolli. Plans 
for March include productions of The Invisible City of Kitesch, Parsifal, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, Vanna Lupa, and for April Orfeo, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Prince lgor, Werther, La Collina (Peragallo) and Judith (Honegger). 

A short season at the TEATRO COMUNALE, FLORENCE, opened on 
December 24 with a performance of Boris Godunov conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski with Rossi-Lemeni in the title role, Filacuridis as Dmitri, Rina 
Corsi as Marina and Koreh as Varlaam. The three Verdi operas which 
made up the balance of the season are reported on page 188. 

TEATRO SAN CARLO, NAPLES. The opening Don Carlos was followed by a 
production in German of Tristan conducted by Karl B6hm, with Grob- 
Prandl and Lorenz and of Me/stersinger also in German. A revival of 
La Bohéme with Tebaldi, Ribetti, Poggi, Gobbi and Neri was another 
feature of the first month of the season. Operas scheduled for production 
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during March and April include Mefistofele, La Fanciulla del West, 
Giovanna a’ Arco, Traviata, Gloria (Cilea), Fidelio, La Vida Breve, Blue Beard’s 
Castle (Bartok), Belfagor (Respighi) and I/ Mondo della Luna (Haydn). 

NOVARA. The season at the TEATRO Coccra has included performances 
of Madama Butterfly with Tegani, Salvarezza and Marcucci, Adriana 
Lecowreur with Gardino, Carla Gavazzi, Filauridis and Borriello, and 
Faust with Petrella, Pola, Mongelli and Mascherini. Ottavio Ziino 
conducted all the operas. 

TEATRO REGIO, PARMA. The season which opened on December 26 
has included performances of Turandot with Adelina Cambi and Vasco 
Campagnano: conductor de Fabritiis; L’Arlesiana with Rina Corsi, 
Valletti, Cecchi: conductor de Fabritiis ; Lohengrin with Rina Malatrasi, 
Britta Devinal, Renato Gavarini, Azzolini and Mongelli: conductor 
Podesta ; and Manon with Xenia Vidali and Gigli: conductor Patane. 

ROME. TEATRO DELL’OPERA. T. de Beneducci sends the following 
report : The 1950-51 season opened on December 9 with the first perform- 
ance in Rome of Pizzetti’s Wanna Lupa which had received its first 
performance in the 1949 Florence Festival. The work, which deals with 
the Florentine faction of the fourteenth century and the infiltration of 
foreign influences into that community, proves once more the author’s 
determination not to stray from his thirty years’ style of using the 
orchestra as a means of maintaining a running commentary on the 
declamation of the stage characters. The main interpreters of this 
performance, which was conducted by the composer himself, were the 
same as at the original Florence performance ; Gianna Pederzini, whose 
voice sounded refreshed after her summer rest, was the excellent protagon- 
ist. Antonio Annaloro showed himself to be an outstanding Pizzetti 
interpreter and would be well advised to specialize in this kind of role. 


Act I of * Vanna Lupa’ in Rome. Photo Oscar Savio 











Elena Rizzieri, Armando Dado, Antonio Casinelli and Fernando Piccini 


completed the cast. 
The revival of La Sonnambula was in most respects an excellent one. 
Carosio was outstanding as Amina, making use of delicate overtones to 


which it was a sheer delight to listen ; her only weakness lies in her lack of 


attack and precision in bravura arias. Christoff was at last afforded an 
opportunity to appear as himself, with the minimum of make-up, and he 
certainly cuts a handsome stage figure, although the role of the count is a 
trifle light for him and his interpretation of the famous V7 ravviso was un- 
orthodox. Valletti as Elvino had some beautiful moments in soft passages 
and top notes present no difficulties for him ; but one feels that a further 
period of study may well be of benefit and turn what is now a passable 
imitator of Schipa into a worthy successor. The conductor Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni deserves top marks for his impeccable conception of the score ; 
scenery and lighting effects were good. 


The production of the Fair at Sorochinski was dominated by Christoff 


as the drunken peasant; the excellent cast further included Maugeri, 
Campora (a tenor whose voice is reminiscent of Pertile’s), Lopato, Elmo 
and Rizzieri. Gavazzeni was again the conductor. 

TEATRO LA FENICE, VENICE. Following the opening Ernani there were 
performances of Lohengrin with Carteri, Nicolai, Voyer, Malaspina and 
Stefanoni, conductor Votto, and La Wailly (Catalani) with Voyer 
substituting for Annaloro who appears to have had some difference with 
the management at the dress rehearsal, Guerrini, Panerai and Baronti, 
also conducted by Votto. According to a correspondent, the season has 
been severely criticized by the press as being unworthy of the traditions 
of the theatre. An exception however was the production of Menotti’s 
The Medium produced by the composer himself and conducted by 
de Fabritiis with Pederzini giving a magnificent interpretation of the title 
part ; a rather heavy performance of Gianni Schicchi completed the bill. 
The season further included performances of Le Preziose Ridicole 
(Lattuada), La Dannazione di Faust and Cosi fan Tutte. 

Spain 

The season at the TEATRO LICEO, BARCELONA, has offered performances 
of La Gioconda with Maria Pedrini, Britta Devinal, Giuseppe Casale, 
Rodolfo Azzolini and Marco Stefanoni: conductor Questa; Twrandot 
with Jolanda Magnoni, Lina Richarte, Giuseppe Vertecchi : conductor 
Annovazzi; Carmen with Simionato and Lagares; Manon with Vera 
Montanari and Valletti, and a series of performances of three Russian 
works, Khovantchina, Le Cog d’Or, and Kitesch conducted by Fistoulari and 
sung by a company that included Kyra Vayne, Elfriede Wild, Julienna 
Farkas, Wenko Wenkoff, Vladimir Resnik and Gregory Raissoff. 


Switzerland 

Willi Reich writes: The Festival weeks at the Ziirich Stadttheater 
opened with three works by an internationally well-known Swiss 
composer : three scenes, danced and sung, by Arthur Honegger. These 
scenes were spiritually connected only by the fact that all three took their 
subject from the Bible. As all three employed strong external effects, 
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their appearance on the operatic stage was justified although they seem 
more like ballets or oratorios than real operatic works. In their musical 
shape each one belongs to a different category. 

The ballet Le Cantique des Cantiques (with singing by choir and soloists 
in the orchestra) commissioned by Serge Lifar and composed in 1937 is a 
true ‘ occasional ’ work, in the course of which composition the creative 
possibilities of the composer were severely cramped by the instructions 
of his client. Lifar was not only supposed to have settled the whole of the 
choreography beforehand, but he was also supposed to have fixed the 
number of bars and their rhythmical character for every portion of the 
whole work. Under these conditions, Honegger’s inspiration was without 
a doubt very much handicapped and he could not do anything more than 
make a made-to-measure job of it like a good craftsman. This means 
the type of music which follows almost completely the scenic movements 
in a homophonic way and which shows very little personal interest on the 
part of the composer for the subject by means of original thematic and 
polyphonic construction. 

The colour of the music (the cunningly devised orchestra uses also 
exotic percussion instruments like Ondes Martenot etc.) and the music 
accompanying the stage action have been done in a masterly fashion. 
This fact and the excellent acting made the trivial and long drawn-out 
love scenes between the beautiful Shulamith, her faithful shepherd and 
King Solomon, who only developed wisdom gradually, very effective 
at the Swiss premiére. 


Honegger’s * Le Roi David.’ Photo Serdafoto 











Honegger’s ‘ Cantique des Cantiques.’ 
Photo Serdafoto 


In the Totentanz (Dance of Death) 
first drafted out in 1939 and in- 
spired by the sequence of Holbein’s 
pictures, which forms the middle 
section of the triptych, Honegger 
was on a level with the librettist 
Paul Claudel. This fact alone gave 
the work quite a different artistic 
aspect. Claudel had fixed only the 
four main situations of the stage 
action : the awakening of the dead 
after the vision of Ezekiel, the 
consoling reflections of those des- 
tined for a higher life, the sufferings 
of the damned and the blissful 
conviction of those redeemed by 
the Cross, and also fixed some 
details of the staging. For the rest 
he conceded the utmost liberty to 
the musical composition. The imagination of the composer powerfully 
stirred by the apocalyptic visions, produced some music of particular 
impressiveness which at a concert performance, for which it was primarily 
intended, could not show to its full advantage. Only a production on the 
operatic stage (this was the first undertaken in Switzerland) gives us a 
chance to recognize the full theatrical greatness of the work which has 
its foundation in the careful balance between music and action and in a 
few particularly happy inspirations, like the wild dance of the dead 
mixed with the revolutionary Carmagnole and the well-known French 
folk song Sur /e Pont d’ Avignon, the truly sublime baritone solo which 
tells of the redemption, and the delicate dying-away of the whole 
work with a solitary woman’s voice. 

The last work, David’s Dance in front of the . irk from the symphonic 
psalm Le roi David of 1923, is dominated by the ‘ absolute’ musician 
Honegger. In this, the rather stereotyped ballet actions only serve to 
prepare the way for the music which belongs to the most vital artistic 
achievements of Honegger and which with its gently swelling Hallelujah 
jubilation brought this Festival evening to a truly magnificent close. 
Victor Reinshagen conducted the three works and Hans Macke was the 
excellent producer. 





SALSBURG FESTIVAL, 1951 
The 1951 Festival will open on July 27 witha performance of Idomeneo ; 
this work will be repeated on August 4, 9, 14 and 25. Other operas will 
be Zauberfléte on August 1, 6, 13, and 29, Ove//o on August 7, 11, 18, 21 
and 30 and Woyzeck on August 16, 20, 24 and 27. Conductors will 
include Karl Bohm, Furtwingler, Kubelik and Georg Solti, and pro- 
ducers Josef Gielen, Herbert Graf, Gustav Griindgens, Oscar Fritz Schuh. 
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Opera Diary 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Tosca (December 22). 

After a Traviata in which a not particularly distinguished soprano from 
Hamburg sang the part of Violetta in German, the management continued 
its series of polygiot performances by inviting Sara Menkes to sing Tosca 
in Italian. This South American soprano, whose Albert Hall concert some 
few days earlier had thrown the majority of London’s music critics into 
something of a frenzy, has a basically fine voice ; her technique however 
is not of the best, her intonation was at times faulty and her acting 
provincial. Having had no stage rehearsal she was at a distinct dis- 
advantage, and had the misfortune to sprain her ankle as she leapt from 
the parapet of Sant’ Angelo. Rothmiiller sung his duets with Tosca in 
Italian, throwing in a word or two in English here and there to enlighten 
his audience as to the more salient features of the plot ! What the orchestra 
did under Rankl had best be passed over. H.D.R. 
Fidelio (December 28). 

This was one of the most unfortunate evenings of the present season, 
and one that is difficult to write about with restraint. Gellhorn’s erratic 
conducting, his weird choice of tempi, the slowness of the cast on their 
cues in the dialogue sections, a miscast Rocco and a guest Florestan 
who sang in German were hardly the ingredients to contribute to a good 
Fidelio performance. Uta Graf, the new Marzelline, sang adequately, 
but stood for the greater part of the evening with her hands clasped in 
front of her as if about to embark on a lieder recital. Rhydderch Davies 
as Rocco had not the slightest idea what to do with the role either 
vocally or dramatically. Peter Anders, looking rather like the 
Duca di Mantova and far too well nourished for Florestan, 
displayed a huge if not particularly pleasant voice, and sang with 
dramatic intensity—-we were most grateful that he had learned his 
dialogue in English. Rothmiiller’s 
brief appearance as the Minister 
made us wish we could hear him 
as Pizarro. H.D.R. 
La Traviata (January 10) 

Accepting the fact that the 
Covent Garden Trariata is Anglo- 
Saxon rather than Latin in concep- 
tion and execution, this was a very 
good performance. Hjérdis 
Schymberg from Stockholm, who 
had learned her part in English, 
was the best Violetta the present 
company has yet produced, dis- 


Sara Me nkes as 1 OS¢a. 
Photo Abresch, New York 











Hjérdis Schymberg in‘ Traviata. 


playing a medium rather than large voice, a first rate technique and style, 
and presenting an elegant stage figure ; she was a source of constant pleas- 
ure to the eye as well as to the ear. Richard Lewis was a rather stodgy 
Alfredo, but sang intelligently, and was particularly effective in the third 
act ensemble. Gellhorn, who conducted, let the singers have their heads 
for a change, instead of driving them as is his wont. H.D.R. 
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Marko Rothmiiller as Rigoletto. 


Rigoletto (January 15). 

If Kleiber’s re-studying of Rigo- 
ketto is the beginning of a Verdi 
renascence at Covent Garden,he will 
have earned the gratitude of a whole 
lot of people who will nonetheless 
find time amidst their expression of 
approval and relief to murmur 
“high time too.” Once again, the 
orchestra showed how it can play 
with this conductor (and with 
proper rehearsal) and we were 
allowed to hear how well Verdi has 
written for it. From the beautiful 
pianissimo brass playing at the open- 
ing of the prelude to the tremendous 
but still beautiful-sounding climax 
of the storm in Act 1V—the only 
time I have heard this section really 
brought off—this was high class 
orchestral playing, and worthy of any orchestra and any opera house. 
Kleiber has said that he tries to restore the humanity to this score, which is 
of course exactly the quality Verdi’s music originally brought to the 
characters of Victor Hugo’s drama. There were many fascinating details : 
the exhilarating orchestral attack at the beginning of La donna é mobile 
(which the singer could not sustain) ; the perfect balance of the four voices 
just before the great quartet and again in the quartet itself ; the wonder- 
fully evocative night atmosphere of the Rigoletto-Sparafucile duet. 
Perhaps most interesting of all was the way in which the orchestra burst 
into the minuet after Owesta o quella, thus treating it almost as if it were a 
part of what precedes it rather than of the dance section which it initiates, 
and, in so doing, adding enormously to the urgency and impetus of the 
whole scene. Once again, all singers were audible at all times, effects were 
made by means of p/anissimo and not only of fortissimo, and the piece was 
shaped as a whole and not as a series of isolated movements. 

The singers were the same as on November 6. Midgley was on better 
terms with his part than on that date, and sang the love duet and the 
quartet really well ; however, he still as often as not sings resolutely 
behind the beat, a fault which spoiled the ensembles in Act I and will 
spoil whatever he sings until he takes the trouble to rectify it. The 
production was a bit better than earlier in the season, but it must be 
re-studied if we are, as we hope, to have the pleasure of hearing Kleiber 
conduct the opera again next season. H. 
The Magic Flute (January 17). 

By the time he leaves Covent Garden, Kleiber will have worked on 
five Operas, written by composers of as many different nationalities and 
in three different centuries. Kleiber obviously believes in a less heavy- 
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Uta Graf as Pamira. Photo Romaire 


handed approach to Mozart than 
some conductors, and his love for 
the detail never makes him lose 
sight of the shape of the whole. 
Some of his tempi were on the fast 
side—the Pamina-Tamino-Sarastro 
trio for instance—and the G minor 
aria lacked weight. Moreover he 
had not succeeded in getting the 
moderate trio of ladies to sing well 
in tune or well together. The 
orchestra in contrast sounded well 
all evening, and the accompaniment 
to Monostatos’s aria for instance was 
most beautifully played. My own 
reaction is best expressed by saying 
straight out that I enjoyed a perform- 
ance of the Magic Flute from begin- 
ning to end for the first time since 
the Sadler’s Wells performances 
which I saw countless times in the early part of the war. 

Peter Pears, the Tamino, was making his first operatic appearance in a 
work other than those by Britten for over five years. If one said this ina 
continental centre of music, people would refuse to believe one, but the 
fact remains that the English opera-goer has been denied opportunity of 
hearing him except as a Britten specialist since 1946! As one would 
expect the musical side of his performance was quite extraordinarily 
well worked out, and both the arias were exquisitely sung : I personally 
have never heard the end of the Bié/dnisarie so well in scale with the 
beginning nor delivered with such soft, ecstatic tone. One could have 
wished for the hand of a producer (none is named in the programme) to 
have been more in evidence : Pears was a notable figure as Tamino, but 
this is not a part which plays itself, and it was difficult to see much in the 
way of production in for instance the big scene between the tenor and the 
Speaker, which was excellently sung but dramatically uncertain. Graf is 
a musical personality on the stage, and her Pamina was a sy mpathetic and 
dignified figure. The timbre of the voice is well suited to the part, and 
she sings nicely, although the aria obviously caused her, like most other 
sopranos, a good deal of difficulty. However, she has certainly been one 
of the few successful imports from America Covent Garden has yet heard. 
Jess Walters is an amusing and likeable Papageno, and he sang with 
simplicity and charm. Quitral came from South America to sing the 
Queen of Night. Since she did not take her appearance here seriously 
enough to learn this very brief role in English, | can think of no reason, 
least of all in her singing, why | should surpass her in this respect. 
Norman Walker (Sarastro) stepped with courage into the breach created 
by Nowakowski’s retiring after Act I with one of the worst colds I have 
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yet experienced at second hand. Inia Te Wiata, the young bass who had 
made his Covent Garden debut on January 6, was again the Speaker, a 
role which is high for so young and deep a voice, but which he sang with 
distinction and some truly noble sound. Parry Jones (Monostatos) has 
caught second tenor disease, which manifests itself in a rush of jerky, 
intrusive appoggiature, put in presumably so that phrases can be attacked 
with head tone from above. I thought he of all people would be robust 
enough to fight off this apparently very contagious germ, and I wish him 
a speedy recovery. H. 
SADLER’S WELLS 

Don Carlos (Verdi). January 16. 

Whenever Norman Tucker has explained the nature of the changes 
he has made in Don Carlos, he has never failed to point out that they were 
made specifically for Sadler’s Wells, and that a scale and duration that 
was suitable for that theatre did not necessarily apply for performances 
elsewhere. In view of the fact that Covent Garden has shown no signs of 
mounting a new Verdi production in the Verdi year, Sadler’s Wells was 
completely justified in attempting to add one to the repertory. What 
more natural than to choose Don Carlos, as certainly in this country the 
most unjustly neglected of the later works? The trouble is that Don Carlos, 
unlike Simon Boccanegra, fits badly on to the small stage of Sadler’s Wells, 
and has not responded well to the compressing and re-parcelling treatment 
to which it has been subjected by its arranger. 

None of the three versions of the score which have been published is 
entirely satisfactory, partly by reason of the complexity of the motives 
involved in the story which makes for excessive length, partly because 
of the social conventions of scale and shape which obtained in Paris, for 
whose Opéra Verdi wrote it. The cuts and alterations which have now 
been made were described in detail in the January number,* their effect 
could not be judged until seen on the stage. Each one of Tucker’s 
alterations can be accounted for under one of two headings: (1) the 
decision to omit almost the whole of the awfo-da-fé scene, and (2) the 
need to make certain additional cuts to further shorten the opera. The 
effect of the second decision has been to destroy shape and design in the 
first three scenes of the revised version, of the first (intended only to 
reduce the number of extras required on the stage) to disrupt the shape of 
the last four. Both together have given “ The Times ” an opportunity of 
saying, not of the revision specifically but of the opera as a whole: 
“... it is not long enough to allow the drama to develop, but, as often 
with Verdi, skims from crisis to crisis, and yet even with the present 
heroic cuts it plays three hours (intervals excluded).” Such a statement 
presupposes entire ignorance of the opera in its original form (which is 
no crime whatsoever) but anyone in such a position might have deduced, 
even if they had not taken the trouble to check it from the score, that this 
“skimming from crisis to crisis” was caused precisely by the cuts to 
which he appends what I imagine is intended to be a laudatory adjective. 

However, to return to the effects which the revision has had on the 


* For a synopsis of the original score, the reader is referred to pages 65-68 of the January number. 
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work as a whole. Balance was upset from the very outset. The first 
scene was deprived of opening and concluding choruses: at its end 
Elisabeth’s grief at her enforced renunciation of Carlos cries out to be 
swallowed up, as Verdi intended, in the general chorus of rejoicing which 
is produced by her decision and the prospect of “ peace in our time ” 
contingent on it. The cut of the opening chorus of Act I ; the omission 
of the mysterious Friar (easily justifiable on dramatic grounds but 
necessitating a cut of his fine bass solo with chorus) ; the telescoping of 
both scenes of that Act ; and the cut of the first three numbers of Act III 
(again justifiable)—all this has resulted in a curious situation by which 
three times consecutively the curtain rises to reveal Don Carlos alone on 
the stage! It seems as though the arranger had forgotten how his changes 
would play in the theatre. Another effect of spatchcocking the two 
scenes of Act II into one is that the marvellously skilful conversation 
music between Eboli and Rodrigo now follows immediately on the 
emotional duet of friendship between Carlos and Rodrigo, an arrange- 
ment that was never intended by the composer. It loses much of its 
charm in its new context (the shut-in setting of the palace interior) which 
is not surprising as it was originally designed as part of an out-of-doors 
court scene, where the talk is general, Eboli sings, conversation is inter- 
rupted by the Queen’s entry and then resumed again while she reads the 
letter which has been brought to her. As in the opening Fontainebleau 


Amy Shuard as Eboli and James Johnston as Don Carl 
Photo .Aneus McBean 
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scene, it is the overall design which has been shattered, only, to make 
matters worse, this time the conversation, which is carried on by two 
people only but is essentially ‘crowd music,’ takes place with only 
Elisabeth, Eboli, Rodrigo and the page on the stage, instead of amidst a 
crowd of court ladies as Verdi so obviously intends. 

Far worse are the results of the first decision, to omit the greater part 
of the auto-da-fé scene, retaining only the plea of the Flemish deputies and 
Carlos’s defiance of the King. This has resulted in the complete dis- 
organization of the first scene of Act IV, which as planned, is one of the 
finest single scenes Verdi ever wrote. Originally the balance was perfect : 
the superb duet follows and climaxes even the great bass scena, and is 
itself thrown into relief by the immediate introduction of a soprano 
voice ; the scene is carried on in the quartet, and ends with one of the 
finest and most dramatic arias ever written for mezzo-soprano. In the 
original version, the first five scenes lead up to this cataclysmic scene, 
the two which follow it resolve the conflicts which it has brought to a 
head—in Act IV scene 2, Catholic Spain v. Protestant Flanders, liberal 
Rodrigo v. established authority (Crown and Church), Church p. State ; 
in Act V, Elisabeth ». Eboli (over Carlos), and Philip ». Carlos (over 
Elisabeth and Flanders). As a result of the changes, the effect of what 
comes before is diffuse, and what comes after is insufficiently motivated. 
What has happened is that the arranger has recognized that the various 
sections are all of the highest quality (though presumably it has escaped 
his notice that they gain from their inter-relationship, i.e. from the shape 
of the scene), and has scattered them over the rest of the opera to replace 
what he has excised. Thus Elisabeth’s pleading, the quartet and O don 
fatale follow the Flemish episode, replacing the music of the auto-da-fé, 
and the duet of Philip and the Inquisitor is removed to the next scene, 
where its emphasis has of course to be slightly altered. Not only does the 
scene of the King’s chamber thus disintegrate (it now consists only of 
the monologue and a manufactured duet between Philip and Ebolli), but 
the character of Philip himself is very considerably diminished by the 
changes which have been made. Most important of all is the fact that he 
now loses his temper with the Queen in public, instead of in the privacy 
of his rooms. Secondly, in the prison scene it is by his order, not the 
Inquisition’s, that Rodrigo is shot, which makes his return of his sword 
to Carlos the act of a dotard and allows the Inquisitor to rate him as a 
bungler. This is a conclusion to the duet which was far from the original 
intention and which greatly reduces the force of the struggle between 
State and Church. 

Interference with the original shape and design of the opera was of 
course inevitable if substantial cuts were to be made and the work still 
make sense on the stage. The re-shaping has however been approached 
from what is to my mind a fundamentally wrong point of view, namely 
that it is the drama as expressed in the story which gives force to an opera, 
rather than the drama as expressed in the music. The complete scene outside 
the Convent of San Giusto for instance is not essential to the dramatic 
unfolding of the story : but, Verdi having written the music as he has, 
it is essential to the dramatic side of the music as it provides the vital 
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glad to see you—a piece of comic understatement which seems to have little 











element of contrast. Although I am sure he is not a consc ious exponent 
of it, in my view Norman Tucker in his new version of Don Carlos has 
expounded an operatic heresy, and has concentrated on keeping clear the 
design of the story and not, as he should have done, on keeping clear 
the design of the music. 

Usually, the translation (by Norman Tucker, but based on Sumner 
Austin’s) is singable and easy to listen to, but something has gone 
seriously wrong in the prison scene, where the acme of bathos is achieved 
at the end of Philip’s abortive attempt at reconciliation with his son: 

Philip: My son! 

Carlos: No. I am your son no more. 

(Pointing to Rodrigo’s body.) 
My home, my kindred, are here alone. 
Philip: Guards. Remove that body. 
Carlos: Ob King accursed | 
(the body of Rodrigo is carried off. Carlos follows.) 

Philip (sadly): Now I have lost my son. 

(The words in italics above appear quite unconnected with 
anything in my Italian score.) 

A moment later the King greets the Inquisitor with Yes father. I am 





to do with Si, v/_feci chiamar, mio Padre! \n Philip’s monologue I can see 
no reason to use two different phrases—Her Jove was never mine, she has 
no love for me—to translate Amor per me non ha, amor per me non ha. 

To turn to the performance itself, this was on a much lower plane than 
that of Simon Boccanegra two years and more ago. A comparison between 
the two suggests that Michael Mudie’s grip, through illness no doubt, 
has relaxed since then. To take three examples, the tempi for Carlos’s 
aria in Scene I and for the conversation music in the second scene of Act I 
were unquestionably too quick by Italian standards, and that for the 
Queen’s demand for justice for her stepson too slow. Again for the 
latter reason, the magnificent quartet which occurs just afterwards fell to 
bits and made no effect at all. Because they were set in the Royal Palace, 
the designer had perforce to deny us the influence of the Church in the 
two scenes of Act II, the one originally set inside, the other outside, the g 
Convent of San Giusto, ~~ he devised quite an attractive garden set 
(Ac: II, scene 1 and Act III, scene 2). The producer seemed to have little 
idea of what he was after, sialon by for instance the confusion of thought 
which allowed the King to be played throughout in a cardboard crown 
in a production that was otherwise naturalistic. The staging of the 
procession of the King and Queen which takes place in the middle of 
Carlos’s duet with Rodrigo was clumsy ; and at one time or another most 
of the characters threw themselves heavily to the ground—a simple 
device in whose expressive power the producer had apparently an 
unshakeable confidence. 

Only two performances struck me as conveying most of the dramatic 
and musical content of the roles portrayed. Eboli, for all her top notes, 
is a mezzo role, and Shuard is a soprano, but hers was still the best 
performance of the evening. Here was the sound and manner required, 
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Stanley Clarkson as Philip and He rvey . 1/an as the Grand I nquisitor. 
Photo Angus McBean 
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and also the punch and attack behind the voice that Verdi’s music 
demands, and which was lacking in this singer when I first heard her. 
O don fatale was notably sung, but I hope for the sake of her really fine 
and essentially soprano voice that she will not be asked to sing many more 
of these mezzo roles—she does Carmen and Santuzza already. Even at 
his best, Sharp has not a Verdi voice, but his sympathetic and well 
characterized Rodrigo was the other performance which seemed to me 
worthy of the opera. Hammond was disappointing on the first night ; 
much of the time her voice sounded pushed and shrill, and time and again 
she made little of the most important phrases. The wonderful, rapturous 
cantabile phrase in scene 1 as she recognizes Carlos was sung without any 
feeling and with unattractively acid tone quality : and the same strictures 
applied to her big descending chromatic phrases in the quartet (marked 
dolcissimo in the score). However, her tone sounded firmer in the last 
Act and the aria was respectably done. Johnston was not in form, 
sounded consistently too loud, and frequently failed to make his tunes 
“sound ’ as they must. Clarkson was hopelessly wide of the mark as 
Philip, the great figure of the opera. His great scena went for nothing, he 
destroyed the long phrase with which he dominates the quartet, and 
failed completely with the monumental cry at the end of the duet with the 
Inquisitor. This was a cardboard king, bolstered up, one felt, as the tool 
of the Inquisition, not nearly powerful enough to be engaged in a 
battle of wits against the encroaching power of the Church. Elizabeth 
of England would not have worried much about the balance of power 
with this monarch on one side of the scales. Hervey Alan was too 
avuncular a figure as the Inquisitor, but he made a valiant attempt at 
the heavy, imposing music he has to sing. I have not heard him sound 
better this season, but his tone was still often pinched and lacking in 
freedom as compared with what it was two years ago. H. 


COVENT GARDEN, WAGNER SEASON 

According to present arrangements there will be two cycles of 1h 
Ring at Covent Garden during May. The dates of the first cycle are 
May 4, 10, 17, 23 ; of the second cycle, May 7, 14, 19, 26. Guest artists 
will include Kirsten Flagstad, Gottlob Frick, Hans Hotter, Peter Klein, 
Otakar Kraus and Set Svanholm. Members of the regular company will 
include Audrey Bowman, Edith Coates, Rhydderch Davies, Edgar Evans, 
Sylvia Fisher, Marian Novakowski, Blanche Turner, Norman Walker and 
Jean Watson. Karl Rank! will conduct and Friedrich Schramm produce. 
There will also be four performances of Tristan und Isolde, the first being 
on May 29, and four of Parsifa/, the first on June 16, 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
February WOLVERHAMPTON 
Mon. 26 Boris Godunov Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
Tues. 27 Ballet Ballet Carmen 
Wed. 28 Boris Godunov Simon Boccanegra Butterfly 
March (End cf Opera Season) 
Thur. | Boheme Boheme 
Fri 2 Traviata Carmen 
Sat 3 (matinee) Ballet Butterfly 
Sat 3 (evening) School for Fathers Faust 
March AT EDINBURGH AT BLACKPOOL 
Mon. 5 Lohengrin Carmen Butterfly 
Tues. 6 Rigoletto Ballet Carmen 
Wed. 7 (matinee) oa _ Boheme 
Wed. 7 (evening) Fidelio Faistaff Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Thur. 8 Carmen Tosca Boheme 
Fri 9 Traviata Con Giovanni Barber of Seville 
Sat. 10 (matinee) Butterfly Ballet = 
Sat 10 (evening) Figaro Simon Boccanegra Faust 
March 
Mon. 12 Figaro Cavalleria ; Pagliacci Rigoletto 
Tues. 13 Lohengrin Ballet Faust 
Wed. 14 (matinee) _ os Butterfly 
Wed. 14 (evening) Carmen Carmen Barber of Seville 
Thur. 15 Rigoletto Traviata Butterfly 
Fri 16 Butterfly School for Fathers Dutchman 
Sat. 17 (matinee) Traviata Ballet _— 
Sat 17 (evening) Rosenkavalier Boheme Carmen 
March AT MANCHESTER AT NEWCASTLE 
Mon. 19 Lohengrin Bartered Bride Barber of Seville 
Tues. 20 Butterfly Ballet Rigoletto 
Wed. 21 Figaro Barber of Seville Carmen 
Thur. 22 Carmen Simon Boccanegra Butterfly 
Fri 23 Fidelio — Traviata 
Sat. 24 (matinee) Traviata Ballet Boheme . 
Sat 24 (evening) Rigoletto Tosca Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
March 
ion. 26 Rigoletto Fledermaus Boheme 
Tues. 27 Carmen Ballet Carmen 
Wed. 28 Lohengrin Faust Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Thur. 29 Figaro Traviata Faust 
Fri. 30 Traviata Carmen Dutchman 
Sat. 31 (matinee) Butterfly Ballet Barber of Seville 
Rosenkavalier Don Giovanni Butterfly 


Sat. 31 (evening) 








B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


March 2 and 5 
March 16 


March (last week) 


At the Boar's Head and The Perfect Fool. 
School for Fathers (From Sadler’s Wells). 


Adriana Lecouvreur (Radio Italiana recording). 











NATURALNESS seems to us to be the most important and desirable 
characteristic in the reproduction of music or speech for home listening. 
It is specially important when reproducing opera, where instruments and voices 
blend in most complex forms. The fact that a particular loudspeaker has a 
frequency response extending from diapason to bat squeak may be thrilling, 
but to be natura/ it must at the same time be able to produce detail in clear 
perspective and avoid introducing its own personality. This is where we 
come in, with something which really does get much closer to the ideal than 
anything else we have heard, and which many hundreds of quite critical owners 
seem to cherish with pride, satisfaction and even affection! If you appreciate 
good sound, write to 


BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS, BCM AADU, LONDON, W.C.1I. 
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present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 


February 26th GRAND THEATRE WOLVERHAMPTON 
March Sth OPERA HOUSE BLACKPOOL 
March 19th THEATRE ROYAL NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
April 2nd THEATRE ROYAL GLASGOW 
April 30th HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE ABERDEEN 
May 7th KING’S THEATRE EDINBURGH 
May 2\Ist EMBASSY THEATRE PETERBOROUGH 
May 28th GRANADA THEATRE SHREWSBURY 
June 4th OPERA HOUSE BELFAST 
CARMEN FAUST THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
(Original Version) (Original Version) 

IL TROVATORE RIGOLETTO LA TRAVIATA 
LA BOHEME MADAME BUTTERFLY THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA I PAGLIACCI 


and a New British Opera— JOHN SOCMAN 


To be presented during the Festival of Britain 





CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 


presents 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTYS 
Opera 
“THE CONSUL” 


“A great night at the Opera.” —Stephen Williams. 
BOX OFFICE: TEMple Bar 6056 


Evenings 7.30 p.m. Thursday & Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
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